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| On the 20th, Earl Russell laid on the table 
Monthly Summary. of the House of Lords a new treaty for the 
ae suppression of the THE SLAVE-TRADE be- 
tween the British and the American Govern- 
On Tuesday, the 19th ultimo, a meeting of | ments. The text will be found in another 
the friends of Africa was held at Dr. Hodg- | column. 
kin’s residence, 35 Bedford Square, to con- | On the 26th, 27th, and 30th ultimo, Lord 
sider further the project suggested by him | Brougham interrogated Earl Russell on the 
now three years ago, to establish an African | subject of the slaver Nightingale ; on the in- 
Association in the metropolis. A resolution | tentions of the Spanish Government re- 
was adopted, appointing a Sub-Committee to | specting the making of slave-trade piracy ; 
confer with the Council of the African-Aid | and on the new slave-trade convention with 
Society, and recommending the Council to | America. The proceedings will be found 
appoint an African Committee in harmony | recorded in our Parliamentary column. 
with the objects, for the promotion of which | On the 30th, the Annual Meeting of the 
an African Association was considered ne- | friends and subscribers to the British and 
| Foreign Anti-Slavery Society was held at 





cessary. 








The Annual Meeting of the Ladies’ Negroes’ 
Friend Society was held at Birmingham on 
the 15th ultimo, and was largely attended. 
The proceedings were unusually interesting, 
but press of matter obliges us to defer a re- 
port of them until our next issue. 


| the Society’s rooms, 27 New Broad Street, 
E.C., G. W. Alexander in the Chair, when 
the Report was adopted, and the Committee 

| and Officers for the ensuing year were re- 
appointed. The Report will be issued in a 
few days. 











On Wednesday evening, May 2lst, Mr.| A Public Meeting on the slave-trade is to 
Gerard Ralston, Consul-General for Liberia, | be held in London in the course of the cur- 
read a Paper “on the Republic of Liberia, | rent month, under the auspices of the Com- 
its Products and Resources,” before a Meet- | mittee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
ing of the Society of Arts, Lord A. S. | Slavery Society, the Right Honorable Lord 
Churchill, M.P., in the Chair. The Paper— | Brougham in the Chair. Particulars will be 
a highly-interesting one—excited a lively | duly advertised, 
and profitable discussion, and Mr. Ralston| Arrtca.—The King of Dahomey had 
was tendered the thanks of the Society for ; attacked and burnt the town of Ishagga, 
the’same. | about sixteen miles west of Abbeokuta. He 

On the 18th ultimo Mr. C. Buxton put a_ is said to have beheaded nearly 1000 of the 
series of questions relating to the slave-trade, | inhabitants, and taken the remainder (about 
which, with the replies, will be found in our | 4000) prisoners, including a native Missio- 
Parliamentary Record. | nary agent. The large town of Ijaye, five 
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days’ journey in the interior, had been 
destroyed by the Ibadans. — 

In the beginning of April a large screw 
steamer, under French colours, entered 
Whydah harbour, within a cable’s length 
from the beach, _——— loaded a cargo 
of 1600 slaves, and proceeded to sea without 
interruption. 

Hoxianp.—It is understood that the new 
Minister for the Colonies has adopted the 
Emancipation measure of his predecessor. 
It is in substance as follows : 

That the slaves in the Dutch West-India 
Colonies be freed on the 1st of July 1863. 

Three hundred guilders, about 25/., to be 
paid for each slave, man, woman, or child, 
as compensation to the owners. 

The emancipated class are to remain ten 

ears under Government superintendence, 
but are to be free to select their employers, 
and are also to have the whole of their own 
earnings. Each male to pay an annual tax 
of 5s., and each female 2s. 6d. 

Three millions of guilders, about 250,0001., 
to be set apart for immigration purposes, 
spread over ten years. 

The Bill had not been presented when our 
last advices came to hand. 

The King of Holland has conferred upon 
J. H. Wolbers, author of the History of 
Surinam, and an eminent abolitionist, the 
decoration of the Order of the Oaken Crown, 
a distinction which is very rarely bestowed 
upon a writer. 

Wesr Inpres.—The town of Kingston, 
JAMAICA, was almost entirely destroyed hy 
fire on the 29th April last. The loss of pro- 
perty is estimated at nearly half a million 
sterling. The conflagration is presumed to 
have originated by accident. The following 
is the present religious nomenclature of the 


people in the island: 
Churches, Preachers. Cong. 
Baptists ..........+.. 60 30 30,000 
Wesleyans .......... 50 31 23,000 
Presbyterians ...... 21 18 7000 
London Missionary 
Society:..........:. 13 11 2000 
Moravians .......... 13 13 5000 
Wesleyan Associa- 
NE Rei as son icin'd 10 6 2000 
American Congre- 
gationalists ...... 5 5 400 
Roman Catholics... 10 7 2500 


The Church of England has one bishop, 
three archdeacons, twenty-two rectors, fifty 
curates, and ten assistant curates. The Jews 
number 5000, and worship in four syna- 


gogues. 

The Combined Court of Policy, Bririsu 
Gurana, was opened by His Excellency 
Governor Hincks, on the 11th of April ult. 
The chief features in his Address were his 
remarks upon Immigration. It would appear 
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that in the year 1861 the colonial funds had 
been drawn upon, for immigration purposes, 
to the amount of nearly 56,000 dollars in 
excess of the proportion of one-third, as 
fixed by the Immigration Ordinance; a state 
of things which the Governor intimates can- 
not be permitted to continue. He suggests 
the creation of a special immigration fund, 
to relieve individual cases of hardship 
amongst the planters. 

UnitEp Srares.—President Lincoln had 
sent a message to Congress announcing his 
signature and approval of the Bill emanci- 
pating the slaves in the district of Columbia. 

n this message the President says he never 
doubted the constitutional authority of Con- 
gress to abolish Slavery in the district, and 
always desired to see the national capital 
freed from Slavery in some satisfactory way. 
Hence he never had in his mind any ques- 
tion on the subject except the one of expe- 
diency, rising in view of all the circum- 
stances. The President is gratified that the 
two principles of compensation and coloni- 
zation are recognised in the Act. Three 
Commissioners have been appointed to in- 
vestigate and determine the value of slaves 
in the district of Columbia. 

The Senate had, by a unanimous vote, 
ratified the Seward-Lyons treaty recently 
negociated for the suppression of the African 
slave-trade.* 

The House ‘of Representatives has passed 
a Bill abolishing Slavery in the Territories of 
the United States by a vote of 85 to 50.. 

In the Senate, Mr. Sumner has given no- 
tice that he intended to introduce a Bill to 
abolish coastwise traffic in slaves through 
the United States. The proposed Bill re- 

eals three sections of the Act of 1808 regu- 

ating the coastwise slave-trade, and makes 
the transportation of slaves from one part of 
the United States to another a penal offence. 

A petition to the Senate has also been pre- 
sented from free coloured citizens of the 
United States, praying for colonization in 
Central America, if possible. The petitioners 
say they appreciate to the full extent the 
humane actions which are now inaugurated 
to give freedom to their race, but they be- 
lieve that this freedom will affect them in- 
juriously unless there shall be opened to the 
coloured people a region to which they ma 
emigrate—a country which is suited to their 
organization, and in which they may seek 
and secure by their own industry that mental 
and physical development which will allow 
them an honourable position in the families 
of God’s great world. Though coloured 
people, and debarred from the rights of citi- 
zenship, their hearts, they say, none the less 
cling to the land of their birth. They desire 








* Ratified in London on the 20th of May last. 
(Ev. A. S. R.) 
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to go ‘to Central America, there to be ,tem- 
porarily protected, so that they may not be 
wholly excluded from the United States, 
and that they may aid in bringing to their 
native country that great commerce of the 
Pacific which will still further increase the 
wealth and power of the United States. 

In the House of Representatives, on the 
22nd of April, a motion to lay all the Con- 
fiscation Bills—15 or 16 in number—on the 
table, was lost, by 65 to 39. ‘The first of 
the series—to forfeit the property and slaves 
of those engaging in the rebellion—was de- 
bated at considerable length, when its fur- 
ther consideration was postponed. The 
second, offered by Mr. Hickman, of Penn- 
sylvania, leaving confiscation discretionary 
with the President, was rejected; but Mr. 
Brigham’s substitute for it, declaring that 
“all property of rebels, wherever found, 
shall be lawful indemnity to the Govern- 
ment,” was adopted by 62 to 48. The ques- 
tion then came up on the passage of the Bill 
as amended by the adoption of the substi- 
tute, but the House adjourned without a vote. 

On the 23rd, the consideration of the Con- 
fiscation Bills was resumed, and the Bill 

ending on the 22nd was laid on the table 
y a vote of 58 against 52. The next Bill 
taken up was to facilitate the suppression of 
the rebellion, and to prevent the recurrence 
of the same. It authorizes the President to 
direct Federal Generals to declare the slaves 
of the Confederates free, and pledges the 
faith of the United States to make full and 
fair compensation to loyal men who have 
actively supported the Union for any losses 
they may sustain by virtue of this Bill. 
After a protracted debate, without action, 
the House adjourned. On the 24th, the 
Bills were again taken up, and finally the 
House, by a vote of 90 to 31, referred the 
subject to a special Committee. 

In the Senate, on the 6th of May, the 
Confiscation Bill was debated as the special 
order. A motion made by Mr. Clark, of 
New Hampshire, that all the measures pro- 
posed on the subject be referred to a Special 
Committee of seven, excited considerable 
discussion, but finally prevailed, with an 
amendment making the number of the Com- 
mittee nine. 

Mr. Seward has officially notified to the 
Foreign Ministers that Federal mails under 
military surveillance will now be allowed to 
pass to New Orleans and other ports lately 
occupied by the Confederates. He also an- 
nounces that a collector had been appointed 
to New Orleans, and that the necessary pre- 
parations were making to modify the block- 
ade, so far as to permit limited shipments to 
be made to or from New Orleans and one or 
more other ports which are now closed by 
blockade: ‘The time and conditions will be 
notitied by proclamation. 
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The Bill providing for the recognition of 
Hayti and Liberia, and establishing diplo- 
matic intercourse with those countries, had 
been taken up in course, and Mr. Davis of 
Kentucky had offered a substitute, autho- 
rising the President to appoint a Consul at 
Liberia and a Consul-General at Hayti to 
negotiate treaties. The substitute was re- 
jected, and the Bill passed by a vote of 32 
to 7. 

President Lincoln has issued a proclama- 

tion that the blockade of New Orleans, 
Beaufort, and Port Royal, shall cease from 
June the Ist. The New-York press thinks 
that the proclamation will end all idea of 
foreign intervention. 
_ The Federal General Hunter, command- 
ing the military department of Georgia, 
Florida, and South Carolina, having issued 
a proclamation declaring martial law in 
those States ; and, as martial law and slavery 
are incompatible, further declaring all slaves 
in Georgia, Florida, and South Carolina, for 
ever free, President Lincoln had published 
a counter-declaration to the effect that he 
reserves to himself the right of determining 
whether and when uny measure of emanci- 
pation is expedient. 

The war is, still being prosecuted with all 
the activity possible. Since our last issue, 
New Orleans has been occupied by the Fe- 
deralz, after a six-days’ bombardment of the 
forts; and the Federal gun-boats were rapidly 
proceeding up the Mississippi to effect ajunc- 
tion with Commodore Foote. Baton-Rouge 
had surrendered ; and the Confederates were 
destroying immense quantities of cotton and 
other commodities as they retreated from 
their opponents. The Confederates lost all 
their gun-boats, steam-rams, and iron-clad 
batteries, in the action below New Orleans. 

Yorktown was found to be evacuated by 
the whole Confederate force on Sunday 
morning, the 4th May. General M‘Clellan 
entered at ten o’clock, and took possession. 
Only three or four persons, negroes, were 
found in the city. 

Jefferson Davis, and other Confederate 
leaders, are reported to have arrived at 
Yorktown on the 30th; and, after a con- 
sultation with the leading generals, all ac- 
quiesced thatY orktownwould prove untenable, 
and should be evacuated. General Magruder 
alone was of opinion that it was not advisable 
to evacuate the position. General Johnstone 
issued the order for the evacuation on the 
Ist inst. It commenced on the 2nd, and 
was completed on the night of the 3rd. 
The Confederates left a large amount of guns 
and camp-equipage, which they could not 
remove for fear of being seen. As soon as 
the evacuation of Yorktown was known, 
the troops under the command of General 
M‘Clellan were put in motion to pursue the 
Confederates. On the 4th, two miles from 
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Williamstown, they camefup with the Con- 
federate rear-guard, which was found to be 
strong. The Federals, being in want of 
infantry, and night coming on, the pursuit 
was postponed till the morning of the 5th. 

On the 5th, a battle took place which ulti- 
mately resulted in the repulse of the Con- 
federates, and the occupation of Williamsburg 
by the Federals. There was great loss of 
life on both sides, but the Federals are re- 
— to have made 2000 prisoners, of whom 

alf were wounded. The Confederates were 
effecting an orderly retreat towards Rich- 
mond, and would, it was supposed, make a 
stand at Bottom’s Bridge, the head-waters 
of the Chickahominy river, about fifteen 
miles from Richmond. Generals Banks and 
M‘Dowell were closing in upon the Con- 
federate forces, and news of a decisive en- 
gagement was hourly expected. 

After the abandonment of Yorktown, the 
Confederates also destroyed the navy-yard 
of Norfolk, blew up the Merrimac, and re- 
treated, leaving Norfolk to be occupied by 
the Federal forces under General Wool, who 
had landed with 5000 men at Willoughby 
Point. The Federal naval force, consisting 
of the Monitor, Galena, Nangatuck, and 
other iron-clad boats, had proceeded up the 
James’ River, to co-operate with General 
M‘Clellan across the peninsula, A battle 
had been fought at West Point, ending in 
the defeat of the Confederates. In the West, 
General Beauregard still maintained an of- 
fensive position at Corinth, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which he was concentrating an 
enormous force. Generals Mitchell and Pope, 
on the Federal side, had effected a junction 
of their respective forces, and a slight en- 
gagement had taken place on the banks of a 
creek five miles north-west of Corinth, 
but it ended by the withdrawal of Pope’s 
forces, as he did not wish to bring on a 

eneral engagement. News of a decisive 

attle may be looked for from day to day. 
General Mitchell’s advance upon Huntsville 
was a complete surprise, and the occupation 
of the railroad between Decatur and Steven- 
son was regarded as the hardest blow the 
rebels have yet received. 

Fort Macon had surrendered to General 
Burnside. The garrison retired with the 
honours of war. The Federal loss was seven 
killed and eighteen wounded: the Con- 
federate loss is not stated. 








PARLIAMENTARY RECORD. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
(Tuesday, May 20th.) 
THE SLAVE-TRADE. 

Earl Rosset, in laying on the table a copy 
of the treaty concluded between the United States 
and this country for the suppression of the slave- 
trade, made a few remarks, which were very in- 
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distinctly heard in the gallery. He was under- 
stood to say that the present Government of the 
United States had shewn great anxiety to adopt 
stringent measures for the extinction of that 
nefarious traffic. Their lordships were aware 
that for some years past there had been great 
facilities afforded to persons at New York to fit 
out slavers. Those slavers went afterwards to 
Havana, and thence to the coast of Africa. 
Her Majesty's Government were fully informed 
of the names of the persons who fitted out those 
slavers, and they advised our admiral and cruisers 
on the African coast on the subject. Owing, 
however, to their using the American flag, those 
slavers were enabled to escape from search by our 
cruisers, and their operations consequently could 
not be checked. But President Lincoln’s Go- 
vernment had given orders for the entire sup- 
pression of the slave-trade, and had also taken 
effectual steps to break up the practice of fitting 
out ships at New York for the purpose of carry- 
ing it on. Besides these, as occasion required, 
other steps would be adopted for the effectual 
suppression of the slave-trade. The present 
treaty had been negotiated between Mr. Secretary 
Seward and Lord Lyons; and he might take 
this opportunity of stating that it afforded the 
best evidence of the sincerity of feeling and pur- 
pose for the suppression to the slave-trade which, 
since the election of the present President, had 
characterized the Government of the United 
States. The treaty gave extensive powers of 
search to the cruisers of both nations, and he 
had now the honour to lay it on their lordships’ 
table. 

The Bishop of Oxrorp took the earliest oppor- 
tunity of expressing the very great gratification 
with which he had heard the announcement just 
made by the noble earl. Jt was a matter which, 
as their lordships were aware, he had long deeply 
at heart. He believed this was the step in the 
right direction which was so much needed to 
render our efforts for the suppression of the 
slave-trade effectual. He had long felt that if 
we had but a sincere and honest treaty with the 
United States, such as the noble earl had just laid 
on the table, that the American flag should not 
cover the ill-conditioned of any nation engaged 
in the slave-trade, the long services and sacrifices 
of this country would be effectual for its final 
suppression. 

Karl STaNHOPE, in expressing the same satis- 
faction, which he was sure was shared in by all 
their lordships, had only to ask this question, 
whether the treaty which the noble earl now laid 
on the table was merely for a term of years, or 
indefinite in its extension. 

Earl RussExu replied that the treaty was to 
continue for ten years in the first instance; but 
it was renewable at the expiry of that term, if 
its renewal should then be considered necessary. 

Earl Grey had always considered the use 
which was made of the American flag the great 
obstacle to the suppression of the slave-trade. 
He hoped the Government would pursue actively 
the measures which were necessary for putting 
down the slave-trade; and, what was of not less 
importance, giving security and protection to the 
native chiefs of Africa in the development of the 
internal resources of that country, particularly 
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in the cultivation of cotton. Looking to the 
stoppage of that staple from America, and the 
uncertainty of its supply from India, every thing 
practicable should be done to encourage its growth 
in Africa. Already a large quantity of cotton 
was grown there; and it was his firm conviction, 
that if the necessary encouragement were given 
to the native chiefs, with a view to the peace and 
security of that country, a large trade in cotton 
between Africa and England would be developed. 
It was quite hopeless this could be done while the 
slave-trade continued to be carried on; but as we 
had now some prospect of seeing that trade sup- 
pressed, he hoped Government, in addition to 
what was being done at Lagos, would take mea- 
sures to extend British protection to the native 
chiefs of Africa, and encourage the development 
of the resources of that country in the production 
of cotton. 


THE SLAVE-TRADE CONVENTION WITH THE 
UNITED STATES, 

Lord BrovGcHaw rose to call the attention of 
the Noble Lord, the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
to an apparent omission in the recent Convention 
with the United States. That Convention was 
in many respects the most important event that 
had occurred during the period of his sixty years’ 
warfare against the American slave-trade, inas- 
much as it granted the right of search. Since 
the slave-trade had been made a crime of great 
atrocity by an Act which he had had the happi- 
ness of passing through Parliament fifty-one 
years since, nothing had happened that was more 
gratifying to him than the recent Convention, 
whereby the Northern States of America, to 
their great honour, yielded the right of search, 
without which the former laws were almost nul- 
lities. That concession would, he hoped, speedily 
put an end to the atrocious traffic. The right 
of search was conceded within so many leagues 
of the coast of Africa and within thirty leagues 
of the coast of Cuba, but the island of Porto 
Rico was more than sixty leagues distant from 
Cuba, and the consequence would be, if the right 
of search remained limited to a space of thirty 
leagues from the Cuban coast, that slavers would 
land their cargoes at Porto Rico, and send the 
Slaves over to Cuba at their leisure. He must 
say that nothing could be more fair than the 
conduct of the American Government since the 
present unhappy disruption took place, and he 
would ask the Noble Earl whether he thought it 
would be possible to arrange some modification of 
the Convention which should include Porto Rico 
within the limits of the right of search. He also 
wished to know whether the Government in- 
tended to take any action with respect to a vessel 
recently fitted out at Liverpool, and afterwards 
captured with 600 slaves on board. He was in- 
formed that the brother of the captain was osten- 
sibly a shipping agent in Liverpool. 

Earl Russeiy.—I thank my noble and learned 
friend for calling my attention to the subject 
which he first mentioned. He cannot expect me 
at once to enter into the details as to what has 
been done or what can be done. I can only assure 
him that the United-States’ Government are 
thoroughly in earnest to suppress the slave-trade, 
and, if it be necessary for that object to include 
Porto Rico as well as Cuba, there is no doubt 
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the United-States’ Government will listen to any 
suggestion of the kind, with every inclination to 
adopt it if necessary. With regard to the other 
point to which my noble and learned friend 
alluded, I inquired specially as to what could be 
done in the case to which he referred, with the 
view to a prosecution, and I was informed that 
that which would have been highly penal had 
the vessel been British, was not reached by the 
law as it now stands in respect to a foreign 
vessel. I will communicate, however, more in 
detail to my noble and learned friend\the manner 
in which that case has been viewed,\and I am 
sure that if any amendment of the law is required 
in this matter, my noble and learned friend would 
be the best person to introduce such an amend= 
ment to your lordships. 

Lord Brovenam said, that if it should be 
found, on consideration, that a declaratory Act 
was necessary to make the offence to which he 
had referred penal, he should be disposed to bring 
in such a measure. 

(Tuesday, May 27th.) 
THE SLAVE-TRADE, 

Lord Broveuay, referring to the reply of the 
noble earl the Foreign Secretary on the previous 
evening, that there was a difficulty in applying 
the law to a foreign ship fitting out in an Englis 
port, said he had referred to the Acts of 1811 and 
subsequent Acts, and was obliged to confess that 
he could see no difficulty ; but, at all events, he 
trusted that measures would be taken now to 
repress that abominable trade. The noble and 
learned lord recommended that our ambassador 
at Madrid should be directed to urge upon the 
Spanish Government the propriety of adopting 
the suggestion of Marshal Serrano, Captain- 
General of Cuba, viz. that slave-trading on the 
part of Spanish subjects should be made piracy 
and capitally punishable. The noble and learned 
lord was also understood to say that certain 
Spanish officers were believed to have received 
bribes for conniving at the slave-trade. 

Earl Russet said he would look into the 
papers on this subject, and make a statement on 
Friday on both the points referred to by the 
noble and learned lord. With respect to Marshal 
Serrano, he believed that he was incapable of 
receiving bribes to permit the prosecution of the 
slave-trade. 

Lord Brovauam had never heard that Marshal 
Serrano had been charged with, or in any way 
suspected of, such conduct. On the contrary, he 
had been most pure and honourable in his govern- 
ment, and, as an instance of that, he had actually 
suggested that method of putting down the slave- 
trade. 


(Friday, May 30th.) 


Earl RussEett, who spoke in so low a tone as 
to be almost totally inaudible in the gallery, was 
understood to say, in answer to questions put the 
other evening by Lord Brougham, that Her 
Majesty’s Government had received 2 communi- 
cation from the Spanish Government, through 
our Minister at Madrid, stating that the Spanish 
Government were anxious for the suppression of 
the slave-trade, and promising that they would 
continue to exercise every vigilance for the ac- 
complishment of that object; but they did not 
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consider themselves in a —— to carry out 
the suggestion to make the slave-trade piracy. 
With regard to the Nightingale, there was a 
difficulty in bringing evidence home to the parties 
under the Slave-trade Act. 

Lord Brovanam was, then, to understand from 
the reply of the noble lord, that the Spanish 
Government distinctly declined to adopt the 
suggestions of their own officer, the Captain- 
General of Cuba, to make slave-trading by 
Spanish subjects piracy, which, in his opinion, 
would put an end to the abomination. This was 
because the measure was really an efficacious 
one. Certainly he had not the least doubt that 
the Spanish Government would use ‘the same 
vigilance as it had hitherto used,” but their pre- 
vious vigilance was really no vigilance at all, 
unless, indeed, it was a vigilance in supporting 
and encouraging the slave-trade rather than 
putting it down. With respect to the man 
Bowen, of Liverpool, supposed to be a brother 
of the Captain of the Nightingale, he had looked 
into the law, and he had no doubt that any 
person engaged in fitting out any vessel, ship, 
or boat, to be employed in the slave-trade, was 
punishable with fourteen years’ transportation. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


(Thursday, May 8th.) 
THE SLAVE*TRADE. 

Mr. W. Forster asked the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had succeeded in negotiatin 
a fresh treaty with the Government of the Unit 
States for the suppression of the slave-trade ; and, 
if so, whether he was prepared to lay such treaty 
upon the table of the ps 

Mr. Layarp was happy to be able to inform 
his hon. friend that a treaty for the suppression 
of the slave-trade had been concluded between 
Her Majesty’s Government and the Government 
of the United States. That treaty, which was 
of a highly satisfactory nature, gave the right of 
search to British cruisers, and there was every 
reason to hope that the slave-trade, which had 
been carried on to so great an extent lately 
under the United-States’ flag, would be sup- 
pressed. As soon as the ratifications were ex- 
changed, the treaty would be Jaid upon the 
table. 

(Thursday, May 15th.) 
SLAVE-TRADE. 

Mr. Buxton rose, pursuant to notice, to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
the following questions: 

‘What steps the Government has taken to- 
wards the punishment of the parties privy to the 
fitting out for the slave-trade, in Liverpool, in 
November 1860, of the slaver Nightingale ?” 

What has been the result of the application 
which Earl Russell instructed Sir Arthur 
Magenis to make to the Portuguese minister for 
the colonies, on the 14th of August last, relative 
to the practice of sending slaves, as domestic 
servants, by the Portuguese mail-steamers and 
other conveyances, from the province of Angola 
to the neighbouring island of St. Thomas, under 
the representation of their being the property of 
passengers going there ”” 

** What answer has been returned to the re- 
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commendation made to Sefior Collantes, at 
Madrid, by Sir John Crampton, on the 10th 
December last, at the request of Earl Russell in 
his despatch to Sir John Crampton of the 12th 
November preceding, that, with a view to sup- 
press the slave-trade to Cuba, the slave-trade 
should be declared piracy, and the masters, 
crew, and all concerned in the navigation of 
slavers, be subjected to martial law, a recom- 
mendation made by the present Captain-General 
of Cuba?” 

‘*‘ What reply has the French Government re- 
turned to the representation Earl Russell in- 
structed Earl Cowley to make to it on the 19th 
December last, relative to the continued ship- 
ment, as engagés, from the Comoro islands to 
Réunion and other French possessions, ‘ contrary 
to the orders of the French Government, and 
also in violation of the engagements contracted 
by that Government towards the Government of 
Her Majesty on the subject ?” 

‘*And what explanations has Mr. Consul 
Sunley, at Johanna, tendered on the subject of 
his employment of large numbers of slaves on 
his sugar plantations, in reply to Earl Russell’s 
communication on that matter of the 5th Novem- 
ber last, and in consequence of M. Thouvenel’s 
complaint, that while Mr. Sunley opposes the 
prosecution of the French immigration system 
from the Comoro isles, he does not scruple to 
collect slaves at Anjouan, with the consent of 
the chiefs, and to employ them on his own 
account?” 

‘*Mr. Layarp said that the questions of his 
hon. friend were of some interest, and of great 
variety. With respect to the first question, the 
slaver to which his hon friend alluded was a 
vessel under American colours, and, during the 
time she was fitting out at Liverpool, there were 
no circumstances to give rise to suspicion, or to 
induce Her Majesty’s officers at Liverpool to 
take any step in the matter. It was only after 
she sailed that the Government was informed 
that she was a slaver; but he was happy to say 
that they were enabled, by information trans- 
mitted to the African coast, to have her seized 
with a full cargo of slaves on board, numbering, 
he believed, 500. As to the second question of 
his hon. friend, he regretted to say that a very 
considerable slave-trade had sprung up between 
the Portuguese settlements and the Island of 
St. Thomas. This slave-trade was carried on 
under the pretence that they were free-labourers. 
He feared, however, that they were slaves, and 
Her Majesty's Government had thought it right 
to make a very ee remonstrance to the 
Government of Portugal on the subject, and he 
trusted that, when the King was made aware of 
the gross infringements which were taking place 
under the sanction of the Portuguese autho- 
rities, steps would be taken to put an end to it. 
The third question of his hon. friend related to 
the suppression of the slave-trade to Cuba. 
There again he was sorry to say that the 
Spanish authorities countenanced this detestable 
traffic, and he trusted the Spanish Government 
would give no support to their officers in the 
island of Cuba. Her Majesty’s Government had 
addressed a special remonstrance to the Spanish 
Government, and he trusted that in consequence 
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some decisive step would be taken by that 
Government in this matter. His hon. friend’s 
fourth question related to the slave-trade carried 
on in islands on the East Coast of Africa in the 
possession of the French. Earl Cowley was in- 
structed on the 19th of December to make a 
representation to the French Government ‘re- 
lative to the continued shipment, as engagés, of 
slaves from the Comoro Islands to Réunion and 
other French possessions.’ The French Govern- 
ment had sent out to make inquiries on the sub- 
ject, but the distance was so great, and the means 
of communication so difficult, that up to the 
present moment they could not expect to receive 
any answer. But, considering the treaties this 
country had entered into with France for the 
suppression of the slave-trade in those posses- 
sions, and considering the desire which the 
Emperor had personally expressed to put an end 
to that traffic, he (Mr. Layard) had no doubt 
that when the French Government had obtained 
information as to what was going on in the 
Comoro Islands, they would take energetic steps 
to stop the slave-trade carried on in that part of 
the world uuder false pretences. With respect 
to the last question, it was true that Mr. Consul 
Sunley was charged with employing slaves on 
his sugar-plantations. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had written to Mr. Consul Sunley, asking 
for an explanation, which had been given. The 
consul was a gentleman of great activity and 
energy, of great humanity, and had done a great 
deal towards improving the condition of the in- 
habitants of the island of Johanna. He (Mr. 
Layard) thought it only due to that gentleman 
to read the reply to the despatch, which would 
be found in the Slave-trade Papers. In that 
document Mr. Consul Sunley stated that the 
slaves were employed upon his estate, namely, 
300 men and 200 women. The majority of these 
people were slaves belonging to the inhabitants of 
the island, but that thirty of them were free 
people. The whole of them, in their relations 
with him (Mr. Consul Sunley), were perfectly 
free, and he made no distincton between them. 
They received wages, and were free to come and 
go. That was the effect of Mr. Consul Sunley’s 
explanation. The fact was this, that these slaves 
belonged to inhabitants of the island, they were 
allowed to work as free-labourers, and were 
employed by Mr. Sunley without any reference 
to their state of servitude. At the same time, 
it was a question as to how far he was justified 
in employing persons in a state of Slavery, 
though he himself was not supposed to know 
they were slaves, as they came to him as free- 
labourers, and received wages. Her Majesty’s 
Government had under their consideration how 
far they might approve of the conduct of Consul 
Sunley in this matter.” 








RANSOM OF SLAVES AT WASHING- 
TON. 
SPEECH OF THE HON. CHARLES SUMNER. 
(Continued from p. 113.) 
Tvs did the first proposition of a national ca- 
pital within the exclusive jurisdiction of Con- 
gress proceed from a representative of Massachu- 
setts. The subject of Slavery, at that time, had 
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attracted little attention; but at a later day, in 
the Federal Convention, this same honoured re- 
presentative shewed the nature of the jurisdic- 
tion which he would claim, according to the fol- 
lowing record in the Madison Papers, (p. 1395) : 
** Mr. Gerry thought we had nothing to do with 
the conduct of the States as to slaves, but ought 
to be careful not to give any sanction toit.” In 
these words will be found our own cherished 
principle—freedom national, slavery sectional— 
expressed with homely and sententious simpli- 
city. There is something grateful and most 
suggestive in the language employed: “ we ought 
to be careful not to give any sanction to it.” At 
a still later day, in the first Congress under the 
Constitution, the same representative, in the de- 
bate on Slavery, gave further expression to this 
same conviction, when he said that ‘‘ he highly 
commended the part the Society of Friends had 
taken: it was the cause of humanity they had 
interested themselves in.” (Annals of Congress, 
vol. 2, p. 489.) 

The proposition of Mr. Gerry, after undergo- 
ing various modifications, was repealed during 
the next year. But shortly afterwards, in 1784, 
three Commissioners were appointed to lay out a 
district not exceeding three nor less than two 
miles square ‘‘ on the banks of either side of the 
Delaware, not more than eight miles above or 
below the falls thereof, for a Federal town.” 
At the Congress of the succeeding year, which 
met at New York, great but unsuccessful efforts 
were made to substitute the Potomac for the 
Delaware. The Commissioners, though ap- 
pointed, never entered upon their business. At 
last, by the adoption of the Constitution, the 
subject was presented in a new form under the 
following clause: ‘* Congress shall have power 
to exercise exclusive legislation in all cases what- 
soever over such district, not exceeding ten miles 
square, as may by cession of particular States, 
and the acceptance of Congress, become the seat 
of the Government of the United States. From 
the report of the debates in the Convention it 
does not appear that this clause occasioned dis- 
cussion. But the discussion broke out in the 
earliest Congress. Virginia and Maryland 
each, by acts of their respective Legislatures, 
tendered the ten miles square, while similar pro- 
positions were made by citizens of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey. After a long and animated 
discussion, Germantown, in Pennsylvania, was 
on the point of being adopted, when the subject 
was postponed till the next session. Havre-de- 
Grace and Wright’s Ferry, both on the Susque- 
hanna; Baltimore, on the Patapsco; and Con- 
nogocheague, on the Potomac, divided opinions. 
In the course of the debate, Mr. Gerry, who had 
first proposed the Potomac, now opposed it. He 
pronounced it highly unreasonable to fix the 
seat of Government where nine States out of the 
thirteen would beto the northward, and he ad- 
verted to the sacrifice the Northern States were 
ready to make in going as far south as Baltimore 
An agreement seemed impossible, when the South 
suddenly achieved one of those political triumphs 
by which its predominance in the national Go- 
vernment was established. Pending at the same 
time was the great and trying proposition to as- 
sume the State debts, which, being at first de- 
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feated through Southern votes, was at last car- 
ried by a ‘* compromise,” according to which the 
seat of Government was to be placed on the Po- 
tomac, thus a the much-vexed question. 
Mr. Jefferson, in a familiar letter, thus sketches 
the *‘ compromise :” 

“It was observed that this Bill [the assump- 
tion of the State debts] would be peculiarly bit- 
ter to the Southern States, and that some con- 
comitant measure should be adopted to sweeten it 
a little to them. There had before been a propo- 
sition to fix the seat of Government either at 
Philadelphia or at Georgetown on the Potomac, 
and it was thought that, by giving it to Phila- 
delphia for ten years, and to Georgetown per- 
manently afterwards, this might, as anodyne, 
calm in some degree the ferment which might be 
excited by the other measure alone. So two of 
the Potomac members (one with a revulsion of 
stomach almost convulsive) agreed to change 
their votes, and Hamilton undertook to carry the 
other point.” (Memoirs and Correspondence of 
Jefferson, vol. 4, p. 449.) 

Such was one of the earliest victories of 
Slavery in the name of “compromise.” It is 
difficult to estimate the evil consequences which 
it has entailed upon the country. 

The Act establishing the seat of Government 
having already sew the Senate, was adopted 
by the House of Representatives, after vehement 
debate and many calls of the yeas and nays, by 
a vote of thirty-two to twenty-nine, on the 16th 
of July 1790. A district of territory, not ex- 
ceeding ten miles square, on the river Potomac, 
was to be accepted for the permanent seat of the 
Government of the United States ; ‘* Provided, 
nevertheless, That the operation of the laws of 
the States within such district shall not be af- 
fected by this acceptance until the time fixed for 
the removal of Government thereto, and until 
Congress shall by law otherwise provide.” Here, 
it will be seen, was a positive saving of the laws 
of the State for a limited period, so far as Con- 
gress had power to save them, within the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of the Constitution: but there 
was also a complete recognition of the power of 
Congress to change these laws, and an implied 
promise to assume the “exclusive legislation in 
all cases whatsoever” contemplated by the Con- 
stitution. 

In response to this Act of Congress, Maryland 
by formal Act ceded the territory which now 
constitutes the District of Columbia, “in full 
and absolute right, as well of soil as of persons 
residing or to reside therein ;” provided that the 
jurisdiction of Maryland * shall not cease or de- 
termine until Congress shall by law provide for 
the government thereof.” (Acts of Maryland, 
1791, cap. 45, sec. 2.) 

In pursuance of this contract between the 
United States of the one part, and Maryland of 
the other part, expressed in solemn statutes, the 
present seat of Government was occupied in De- 
cember 1800, when Congress proceeded to assume 
that complete jurisdiction which is conferred in 
the Constitution, by enacting, on the 27th I'e- 
bruary 1801, “that the laws of the State of 
Maryland, as they now exist, shall be and con- 
tinue in force in that part of the said District 
which was ceded by that State to the United 
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States, and by them accepted for the permanent 
seat of Government.” Thus at one stroke all 
the existing laws of Maryland were adopted by 
Congress in gross, and from that time forward 
became the laws of the United States at the na- 
tional capital. a known historically as 
the laws of Maryland, they ceased at once to be 
the laws of that State, for they draw their vita- 
lity from Congress alone, under the Constitution 
of the United States, as completely as if every 
statute had been solemnly re-enacted. And now 
we shall see precisely how Slavery obtained its 
foothold here. 

Among the statutes of Maryland thus solemnly 
re-enacted in gross by Congress was the follow- 
ing, originally passed as early as 1715, in colonial 

ays: 

AN negroes and other slaves already im- 
ported or hereafter to be imported into this pro- 
vince, and all children now born or hereafter to 
be born of such negroes and slaves, shall be slaves 
during their natural lives.” — (Laws of Maryland, 
1715, ch. 44, sec. 22.) 

But Slavery cannot exist without barbarous 
laws in its support. Maryland, accordingly, in 
the spirit of Slavery, added other provisions, also 
re-enacted by Congress, in the same general bun- 
dle, of which the following is an example: 

‘No negro or mulatto slave, free negro or 
mulatto, born of a white woman, during his time 
of servitude, by law in this province, shall be 
admitted and received as good and valid evidence in 
law, in any matter or ss whatsoever depending 
before any court of record, or before any magis- 
trate within this province, wherein any Christian 
white person is concerned.” —(Laws of Maryland, 
1717, ch. 13, sec. 2.) 

At a later day, the following kindred provision 
was added in season, to be re-enacted by Congress 
in the same code: 

**No slave manumitted agreeably to the laws 
of this State shall be entitled to give evidence 
against any white person, or shall be received as 
competent evidence to manumit any slave peti-~ 
tioning for his freedom.”—(Laws of Maryland, 
1796, ch. 67, sec. 5.) 

And such is the law for Slavery at the national 
capital. 

It will be observed that the original statute, 
which undertakes to create Slavery in Maryland, 
does not attaint the blood beyond two genera- 
tions. It is confined to ‘all negroes and other 
slaves,” and their “children,” ‘during their 
naturallives.” These are slaves, but none others, 
unless a familiar rule of interpretation is reversed, 
and such words are extended rather than re- 
strained. And yet it is by virtue of this colonial 
statute, with all its ancillary barbarism, adopted 
by Congress, that slaves are still held at the 
national capital. It is true that, at the time of 
its adoption, there were few slaves here to whom 
it was applicable. For ten years previous the 
present area of Washington, according to received 
tradition, had contained hardly five hundred 
inhabitants, all told, and these were for the most 
part labourers distributed in houses merely for 
their temporary accommodation. But all these 
musty, antediluvian, wicked statutes, of which 
you Lave seen a specimen, took their place at 
once in the national legislation, and under their 
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supposed authority slaves multiplied, and Slavery 
became a national institution. And it now con- 
tinues only by virtue of this slave code, borrowed 
from early colonial days, which, though flagrantly 
inconsistent with the Constitution, has never yet 
been repudiated by court or Congress. 

I have said that this slave code, even assuming 
it applicable to slaves beyond the “ natural lives” 
of two generations, is flagrantly inconsistent with 
the Constitution. On this point the argument is 
so plain that it may be presented like a diagram. 

Under the Constitution, Congress has ‘* exclu- 
sive jurisdiction in all cases whatsoever” at the 
national capital. The cession by Maryland was 
without condition, and the acceptance by Con- 
gress was also without condition, so that the 
territory fell at once within this exclusive jurisdic- 
tion. But Congress can exercise no power ex- 
cept in conformity with the Constitution. Its 
exclusive jurisdiction in all cases whatsoever is 
controlled and limited by the Constitution out of 
which it is derived. Now, looking at the Consti- 
tution, we shall find, first, that there are no 
words authorizing Congress to establish or re- 
cognise Slavery ; and, secondly, that there are 
positive words which prohibit Congress from the 
exercise of any such power. The argument, 
therefore, is twofold: first, from the absence of 
authority, and, secondly, from positive prohi- 
bition. 

Of course, a barbarism like Slavery, having its 
origin in force, and nothing else, can have no 
legal or constitutional support except from posi- 
tive sanction. It can spring from no doubtful 
phrase. It must be declared by unambiguous 
words, incapable of a double sense. In asserting 
this principle I simply follow Lord Mansfield, 
who, in the memorable case of Sommersett, said : 
«The state of Slavery is of such a nature that it 
is incapable of being introduced on any reasons, 
moral or political, but only by positive law. It 
is so odious that nothing can be suffered to support 
it but positive LAW.” (Howell’s State Trials, 
vol. 20, p. 82.) This principle has been adopted 
by tribunals even in slaveholding States. (See 
Horey v. Decker, Walker's R., 42; Rankin v. 
Lydier, 2 Marshall, 470.) But I do not stop to 
dwell on these authorities. Even the language, 
‘exclusive jurisdiction in all cases whatsoever,” 
cannot be made to sanction Slavery. It wants 
those positive words, leaving nothing to implica- 
tion, which are obviously required, especially 
when we consider the professed object of the Con- 
stitution, as declared in its preamble, ‘ to esta- 
blish justice and secure the blessings of liberty.” 
There is no power in the Constitution to make a 
king, or, thank God, to make a slave, and the 
absence of all such power is hardly more clear 
in one case than in the other. The word king 
nowhere occurs in the Constitution, nor does the 
word slave. But if there be no such power, then 
all acts of Congress sustaining Slavery at the 
national capital must be unconstitutional and 
void. The stream cannot rise higher than the 
fountain head; nay, more, nothing can come out 
of nothing ; and if there be nothing in the Con- 
stitution authorizing Congress to make a slave, 
there can be nothing valid in any subordinate 
legislation. It is a pretension which has thus 
far prevailed simply because Slavery predomi- 
nated over Congress and Courts. 
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To all who insist that ‘Congress may sustain 
Slavery in the national capital, I put the ques- 
tion, Where in the Constitution is the power 
found? If you cannot shew where, do not assert 
the power. So hideous an effrontery must be 
authorized by unmistakable words. But where 
are the words? In what article, clause, or line? 
They cannot be found. Do not insult human 
nature by pretending that its most cherished 
rights can be sacrificed without solemn authority. 
Remember that every presumption and every 
leaning must be in favour of freedom and against 
Slavery. Do not forget that no nice interpreta- 
tion, no strained construction, no fancied deduc- 
tion, can suffice to sanction the enslavement of 
our fellow-men. And do not degrade the Con- 
stitution by foisting into its blameless text the 
idea of property in man. It is not there; and 
if you think you see it there, it is simply because 
a make the Constitution a reflection of your- 
self. 

A single illustration will shew the absurdity 
of this pretension. If, under the clause which 
gives to Congress “exclusive legislation” at the 
national capital, Slavery may be established—if 
under these words Congress is empowered to 
create slaves instead of citizens, then, under the 
same words, it may do the same thing in “the 
forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other 
needful buildings,” belonging to the United 
States, wherever situated, for these are all placed 
within the same ‘exclusive legislation.” The 
extensive navy yard at Charlestown, in the very 
shadow of Bunker Hill, may be filled with slaves, 
whose enforced toil shall take the place of that 
cheerful, well-paid labour, whose busy hum is 
the best music of the place. Such an act, how- 
ever consistent with slaveholding tyranny, 
would not be regarded as constitutional near 
Bunker Hill. 

But if there were any doubt on this point—if 
the absence of all authority were not perfectly 
clear—the prohibitions of the Constitution would 
settle the question. It is true that Congress has 
‘exclusive legislation” within the District; but 
the prohibitions to grant titles of nobility, to 
pass ex post facto laws, to pass bills of attainder, 
and to establish religion, are unquestionable 
limitations of this power. There is also another 
limitation, which is equally unquestionable. It 
is found in an amendment proposed by the First 
Congress, on the recommendation of several 
States, as follows: 

** No PERSON shall be deprived of life, L1BERTY, 
or property, without due process of law.” 

This prohibition, according to the Supreme 
Court, is obligatory on Congress. (Barron v. 
Baltimore, 7, Peters’s Rep., 243.) It is also 
applicable to all who are claimed as slaves ; for, 
in the eye of the Constitution, every human 
being within its sphere, whether Caucasian, 
Indian, or African, from the President to the 
slave, is a person. Of this there can be no ques- 
tion. But a remarkable incident of history 
confirms this conclusion. As originally recom- 
mended by North Carolina and Virginia, this 
proposition was restrained to the free man. Its 
language was: 

‘“No freeman ought to be deprived of his life, 


| liberty, or property, but by the law of the land.” 
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Of course, if the word free man had been 
adopted, this clause would have been restrained 
in its effective power. But in deliberately re- 
jecting this limitation, the authors of the amend- 
ment recorded their purpose that no person, with- 
in the national jurisdiction, of whatever character, 
shall be deprived of liberty without due process 
of law. - The latter words are borrowed from 
Magna Charta, and they mean without due pre- 
sentment, indictment, or other judicial proceed- 
ings. But Congress, in undertaking to support 
Slavery at the national capital, has enacted that 
persons may be deprived of liberty there without 
any presentment, indictment, or other judicial 
proceedings. Therefore, every person now de- 
tained as a slave in the national capital is de- 
tained in violation of the Constitution. Not 
only is his liberty taken without due process of 
law, but since he is tyrannically despoiled of all 
the fruits of his industry, his property also is 
taken without due process of law. You talk 
sometimes of guarantees of the Constitution. 
Here is an unmistakable guarantee, and I hold 
you to it. 

Bringing the argument together, the conclu- 
sion may be briefly stated. The five-headed 
barbarism of Slavery, beginning in violence, can 
have no legal or constitutional existence, unless 
through positive words expressly authorizing it. 
As no such positive words can be found in the 
Constitution, all legislation by Congress support- 
ing Slavery must be unconstitutional and void, 
while it is made still further impossible by posi- 
tive words of prohibition, guarding the liberty of 
every person within the exclusive jurisdiction of 
Congress. 

A court properly inspired, and ready to assume 
that just responsibility which dignifies judicial 
tribunals, would at once declare Slavery im- 
possible at the national capital, and set every 
slave free; as Lord Mansfield declared Slavery 
impossible in England, and set every slave free. 
The two cases are parallel; but, alas! the court 
is wanting here. The legality of Slavery in 
England during the last century was affirmed by 
the ablest lawyers in professional opinions: it 
was also affirmed on the bench. England was a 
slave State, and even its newspapers were dis- 
figured with advertisements for the sale of human 
beings ; while the merchants of London, backed 
by great names in the law, sustained the out- 
rage. Then appeared Granville Sharp, the 
mamas who, pained by the sight of 

lavery, and especially shocked by the brutality 
of a slave-hunt in the streets of London, was 
aroused to question its constitutionality in Eng- 
land. For two years he devoted himself to an 
anxious study ofthe British constitution in all its 
multifarious records. His conclusion is expressed 
in these precise words : * Neither the word slaves, 
or any thing that can justify the enslaving of 
others, can be found there, God be praised!” 
(Hoare’s Life of Sharp, vol. 1, p. 58, cap. 1.) 
Thus encouraged, he persevered. By his gene- 
rous exertions, the negro Somersett, claimed as 
a slave by a Virginia gentleman then in London, 
was defended, and the Court of King’s Bench 
compelled to that immortal judgment by which 
Slavery was for ever expelled from England, and 
the early boast of the British constitution became 
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a practical verity. More than fifteen thousand 
persons, held as slaves in 1772 on British soil— 
four times as many as are now found in the 
national capital—became instantly free, without 
price or ransom. 

But the good work which courts have thus far 
declined remains to be done by Congress. Slavery, 
which is a barbarous anomaly and an ana- 
chronism here, must be made to disappear from 
the national capital; if not in one way, then in 
another. A judgment of court would be simply 
on the question of constitutional right, without 
regard to policy. But there is no consideration 
of right or of policy—from the loftiest principle 
to the humblest expediency--which may not pro- 
perly enter into the conclusion of Congress. The 
former would be the triumph of the magistrate ; 
the latter of the statesman. Let it come from 
magistrate or from statesman, it will constitute 
an epoch in history. 

But the question is asked, Shall we _ vote 
money for this purpose? I cannot hesitate. 
And here there are two considerations, which 
with me are prevailing. First, the relation of 
master and slave at the national capital has 
from the beginning been established and main- 
tained by Congress, everywhere in sight, and 
even directly under its own eyes. The master 
held the Slave; but Congress, with strong arm, 
stood behind the master, looking on and sustain- 
ing him. Not a dollar of wages has been taken, 
not a child has been stolen, not a wife has been 
torn from her husband, without the hand of 
Congress. If not a partnership, there was a 
complicity on the part of Congress, through 
which the whole country has become responsi- 
ble for the manifold wrong. Though always 
protesting against its continuance, and labour- 
ing earnestly for its removal, yet gladly do I 
now accept my share of the promised burden. 
And, secondly, even if we are not involved in the 
manifold wrong, nothing is clearer than that the 
mode proposed is the gentlest, quietest, and 
surest in which the beneficent change can be ac- 
complished. It is, therefore, the most practical. 
It recognises Slavery as an existing fact, and 
provides for its removal. And when I think of 
the unquestionable good which we seek; of all 
its advantages and glories; of the national ca- 
pital redeemed; of the national character ele- 
vated ; and of amagnanimous example which can 
never die; and when I think, still further, that, 
according to a rule alike of jurisprudence and 
morals, liberty is priceless, 1 cannot hesitate at 
any appropriation within our means by which 
all these things of incalculable value can be 
promptly secured. 

As I find no reason of 7 adverse to such 
appropriation, so do 1 find no objection to it in 
the Constitution. I am aware that it is some- 
times asked where in the Constitution is the 
power to make such appropriation? But no- 
thing can be clearer than that, under the words 
confering ‘exclusive jurisdiction in all cases 
whatsoever,” Congress may create free men, al- 
though it may not create slaves. And, of course, 
it may exercise all the powers necessary to this 
end, whether by a simple act of emancipation or 
a vote of money. If there could be any doubt 
on this point, it would be removed when we re- 
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flect that the abolition of Slavery, with all the 
natural incidents of such an act, has been con- 
stantly recognised as within the sphere of legis- 
lation. It was so regarded by Washington, who, 
in a generous letter to La Fayette, dated May 
10, 1786, said: ‘‘It certainly might and as- 
suredly ought to be effected, and that, too, by 
legislative authority.” It is through legislative 
authority that Slavery has been abolished in 
State after State of our Union, and also in fo- 
reign countries. AndI have yet to learn that 
the power of Congress for this purpose at this 
national capital is less complete than that of any 
other legislative body within its own jurisdiction. 

But while not seting the power of Congress 
in any of its incidents, I prefer to consider the 
money which we pay as in the nature of ransom 
rather than compensation, so that freedom shall 
be acquired rather than purchased; and I place 
it at once under the sanction of that command- 
ing charity proclaimed by prophets and enjoined 
by apostles, which all history recognises, and 
which the Constitution cannot impair. From 
time immemorial every Government has under- 
taken to ransom its subjects from captivity, and 
sometimes a whole people has felt its resources 
well bestowed in the ransom of its prince. Re- 
ligion aud humanity have both concurred in this 
duty, as more than usually sacred. ‘The ran- 
som of captives is a great and excelling office of 
justice,’’ exclaims one of the early fathers. And 
the pious St. Ambrose insisted upon breaking up 
even the sacred vessels of the Church, saying, 
‘“*the ornament of the sacraments is the re- 
demption of the captives.” The power thus com- 
mended has been exercised by the United States 
under important circumstances with the co-ope- 
ration of the best names of our history, so as to 
be beyond question. The instance may not be 
familiar, but it is decisive, while from beginning 
to end it is full of instruction. 

Who has not heard of the Barbary States, and 
of the pretension put forth by these Powers to 
enslave white Christians? Algiers was the chief 
seat of this enormity, which, through the insen- 
sibility or incapacity of Christian States, was al- 
lowed to continue for generations. Good men 
and great men were degraded to be captives, 
while many, neglected by fortune, perished in 
barbarous Slavery. Even in our colonial days 
there were cases of Americans whose fate, while 
in the hands of these slave-masters, excited gene- 
ral sympathy. It was only by ransom that their 
freedom was obtained. Perhaps no condition 
was more calculated to arouse indignant rage. 
And yet the disposition so common among us to 
palliate Slavery in Washington has shewn itself 
with regard to Slavery in Algiers; and, indeed, 
the same arguments to soften public opinion have 
been employed in the two instances. The pa- 
rallel is so complete that I shall require all your 
trust to believe that what I read is not an apo- 
logy for Slavery here. Thus a member of a di- 
plomatic mission from England, who visited 
Barbary in 1784, speaks of the Slavery which he 
saw: “Itis very slightly inflicted; and as to 
any labour undergone, it does not deserve the 
name.” (Keatinge’s Travels, p. 250.) And 
another earlier traveller, after describing the 
comfortble condition of the white slaves, adds, 
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in words to which we are accustomed: ‘“‘I am 
sure we saw several captives who live much bet- 
ter in Barbary than ever they did in their own 
country. Whatever money in charity was sent 
them by their friends in Europe was their own. 
And yet this is called insupportable Slavery 
among Turks and Moors. But we found this, 
as well as many other things in this country 
strangely misrepresented.” (Braithwaite’s Re- 
volutions in Morocco, p. 353.) And a more re- 
cent French writer asserts, with a vehemence to 
which we are habituated from the partisans of 
Slavery in our country, that the white slaves at 
Algiers were not exposed to the miseries which 
they represented ; that they were well clad and 
well fed, much better than the free Christians 
there ; that special care was bestowed upon those 


who became aj ana that some were allowed 
such privileges as to become indifferent to free- 
dom, and even to prefer Algiers to their own 
county. (Histoire d Alger, Paris, 1830, cap. 27.) 
Believe me, Sir, in stating these things, 1 simply 
follow history ; and I refer to the volume and 
page or chapter of the authorities which I quote, 
that the careful inquirer may see that they re- 
late to Slavery abroad, and not to Slavery at 
home. If I continue to unfold this strange, 
eventful story, it will be in order to exhibit the 
direct and constant intervention of Congress for 
the ransom of slaves ; but the story itself is an 
argument against Slavery, pertinent to the 
present occasion, which I am not unwilling to 
adopt. 

Scarcely was our national independence esta- 
blished when we were aroused to fresh efforts for 
the protection of our enslaved citizens. Within 
three years no less than ten American vessels 
were seized. At one time an apprehension pre- 
vailed that Dr. Franklin, on his way home from 
France, had been captured. ‘ We are waiting,” 
said one of his French correspondents, ‘* with 
the greatest impatience to hear from you. The 
newspapers have given us anxiety on your ace 
count, for some of them insist that you have 
been taken by the Algerines, while others pre- 
tend that you are at Morocco, enduring your 
Slavery with all the patience of a philosopher.” 
But though this apprehension happily proved to 
be without foundation, it soon became known 
that there were other Americans, less distin- 
guished, but entitled to all the privileges of new- 
born citizenship, who were suffering in cruel 
captivity. The sentiments of the people were at 
once enlisted in their behalf. The newspapers 
pleaded, while the slave corsairs were denounced 
sometimes as ‘‘ infernal crews,” and sometimes 
as ‘human harpies.” But it was through the 
stories of sufferings told by those who had suc- 
ceeded in escaping from bondage that the people 
were most aroused. As these fugitive slaves 
touched our shores, they were welcomed with 
outspoken sympathy. The glimpses opened 
through them into the dread regions of Slavery 
gave a harrowing reality to all that conjecture 
or imagination had pictured. It was, indeed, 
true that our own white brethren, entitled like 
ourselves to all the rights of manhood, were de- 
graded in unquestioning obedience to an arbi- 
trary task-master; sold at the auction-block; 


worked like beasts of the field, and galled by the 
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manacle and lash. As our power seemed yet in- 
adequate to ccmpel their liberation, it was at- 
tempted by ransom. 

Informal agencies at Algiers were organized 
under the direction of our minister at Paris, and 
the famous Society of Redemption, established in 
the thirteenth century, under the sanction of 
Pope Innocent III., offered their aid. Our 
agents were blandly entertained by the chief 
slave-dealer, the Dey, who informed them that 
he was familiar with the exploits of Washington, 
and, as he never expected to set eyes on this hero 
of freedom, expressed a hope that, through Con- 

ess, he might receive a full-length portrait of 

im, to be displayed in the palace at Algiers. 
But amidst such professions, the Dey still clung 
to his American slaves, holding them at prices 
beyond the means of the agents, wo wesc Bet 
authorized to go beyond 200 dollars a head, 
being somewhat less than is proposed in the pre- 
sent Bill; and I to call the attention of the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Morrill] to the pa- 
rallel. 

Their redemption engaged the attention of our 
Government early after the adoption of the Con- 
stitution. It was first brought before Congress 
ee petition, of which we find the following re- 
cord : 

“* Friday, May 14, 1790.—A petition from 
sundry citizens of the United States, captured by 
the Algerines, and now in Slavery there, was 
presented, praying the interposition of Congress 
in their behalf. Referred to the Secretary of 
— (Annals of Congress, First Congress, 

. 1572.) 

. An interesting report on the situation of these 
captives, dated December 28, 1790, was made to 
the President by the Secretary of State, in which 
he sets forth the efforts of Government for their 
redemption at such prices as would not ‘raise 
the market,” it being regarded as important 
that, in ‘the first instance of redemption by the 
United States, our price should be fixed at the 
lowest point.” I quote the precise words of this 
document, which will be found in the State 
Papers of the country, (vol. 1, p. 101,) and I 
call special attention to them as applicable to 
the present moment. It appears that at this 
time the number of white slaves at Algiers, be- 
longing to all countries, was nearly identical 
with the number of black slaves at Washington 
whose redemption is now proposed. The report 
of Mr. Jefferson was laid before Congress, with 
the following brief message from the President 
(State Papers, vol. 1, p. 100) : 


‘United States, Dec. 30, 1790. 
** Gentlemen of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives: 

‘*] Jay before you a report of the Secretary of 
State on the subject of the citizens of the United 
States in captivity at Algiers, that you may pro- 
vide on their behalf what to you shall seem most 
expedient. **GEoRGE WASHINGTON.” 


_ It does not appear that there was any ques- 
tion in any quarter with regard to the power of 
Congress. The recommendation of the Presi- 
dent was broad. It was to provide on behalf of 
the slaves what should seem most expedient. 

(To be continued.) 
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NOTICE. 


We beg respectfully to inform friends that 
their Subscriptions to the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, and to the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter, fell due on the Ist of January, 
and we shall feel obliged by their remitting 
the amount to L. A. Chamerovzow, 27 New 
Broad Street, E.C., London, to whom Post. 
Office Orders should be made payable. 


EDITORIAL. ° 

THE pressure upon our limited space this 
month, in consequence of our finding it neces- 
sary to give prominence to the text of the 
important treaty with the United States, for 
the suppression of the slave-trade, precludes 
us from inserting our usual leaders on cur- 
rent events. 


ADDRESS TO THE EMPEROR OF 
RUSSIA. 

Tue decree of the 19th of February, O.S., 
1861, promulgated by the Emperor of Russia, 
and emancipating the serfs throughout his 
empire, appeared to the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society to 
be a measure which they could not allow to 
pass unnoticed. They therefore adopted an 
address to the Emperor, which was ulti- 
mately placed in his hands. The Committee 
abstained from publishing the text of it, until 
the Emperor’s reply had been received. It 
expresses his gratification at the receipt of 
this- expression of sympathy “at a time 
when the difficulties attending the carrying 
out of the measure are so little appreciated ;” 
but we are not at liberty to give more than 
the substance of his communication. The 
text of the address we now subjoin : 


ADDRESS. 


To ALexanDER THE SEconD, Emperor of 
all the Russias. 


May it please the Emperor— 


It was the privilege of the Committee of 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 
to address the Emperor on the 7th of May 
1858, on the subject of the proposed measures 
for the emancipation of the serfs throughout 
his dominions. 

The Committee were at that time deeply 
impressed with the great importance of those 
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wise and humane measures, as the practical 
recognition by the Emperor of the funda- 
mental principle of human freedom, that all 
men are naturally equal, and that it is in- 
consistent alike with sound reason and with 
the law of God, for man to assume a right 
of property in his fellow-man. 

They also regarded them as indicating a 
determination, on the part of the Emperor, 
to inaugurate his reign by a policy calculated 
to promote the real prosperity and happiness 
of many millions of his subjects; and to 
consolidate, by the sympathy of a common 
liberty, the interests of the vast population 
over whom he is permitted to rule. 

The noble policy then foreshadowed the 
Committee sincerely rejoice has now been 
carried out, by the promulgation of the Im- 
perial Manifesto of the 19th of February last 
(3rd March), decreeing the extinction of serf- 
dom in Russia, and they would take this earli- 
est opportunity of congratulating the Emperor 
upon its completion, and upon his having 
thereby acquired a right to be designated 
a great benefactor of the human race; a 
title worthier of ambition than that of con- 
queror, inestimably nobler even than that of 
Emperor. 

The Committee sincerely trust that the 
enlightened Christian policy which the 
Kmperor has been privileged to carry ont 
thus far, may be abundantly blessed, and 
that the people upon whom the invaluable 
rights of personal liberty have been con- 
ferred, may grow rapidly in intelligence and 
knowledge, under the beneficent influences 
of freedom; and also that he may be en- 
couraged to endow them with the means of 
Christian education, setting thereby a bright 
andl an illustrious example to Governments 
which still maintain Slavery, and securing 
to himself imperishable renown as a wise 
and just monarch. 

The Committee would reverently commend 
the Emperor and the Imperial family to the 
guidance and the merciful keeping of Him 
‘by whom Kings reign and Princes decree 
justice ;” while expressing the earnest hope 
that the Emperor may be spared to witness 
the successful issue of the great work he has 
so nobly commenced. 


On behalf of the Committee, 
Tnomas Bruns, Chairman, 
L. A. CHaMERovzow, Secretary. 


27 New Broad Street, E.C. 
London, April 5, 1861. 


(Signed) 





EMANCIPATION OF THE SERFS. 
Tne Times has recently published a series of 
interesting articles on the emancipation of 
the serfs in Russia, which we consider worth 
preserving’. The series consists of four, the 
first of which we subjoin : 
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EMANCIPATION OF THE SERFS IN RUSSIA. 


“It is now nearly eighteen years since the 
nobles of the ancient Polish and Lithuanian 
provinces in the west of Russia were called upon 
to give an account of the quantity of land allotted 
to the peasants on each of their estates, and of 
the amount of labour and produce required from 
them by the proprietor. Committees, composed 
of landed proprietors and Government officials, 
were formed, and to them were presented so- 
called ‘inventories,’ giving full particulars re- 
specting the peasant-land on each domain, and 
the obligations which it had to support. The 
object of this proceeding was to blind the nobility 
of the western-provinces to the local traditional 
custom, which fixed the proprietor’s dues (as 
a general rule) at a third of the produce of the 
land ceded by him to his peasants; and its 
alleged motive was a suspicion that the Polish 
and Lithuanian nobles might be inclined to visit 
upon their serfs the wrath they felt at not 
having been adequately supported by them in 
their attempt to extend the Warsaw insurrection 
of 1830-31 over all the ancient Polish provinces 
of the Russian empire. Nevertheless, it was not 
until 1844, when all the leading proprietors of 
the western provinces (such as the Czartoryskis 
and the Sapiehas—to mention two well-known 
historical names out of a iarge number) had had 
their estates confiscated, for the last dozen years, 
that the Russian Government came forward as 
the peasant’s friend, and imposed upon the Polish 
proprietors of modern West Russia, or ancient 
East Poland, its aforesaid system of ‘inven- 
tories.’ 

‘“‘The ‘system of inventories’ was established 
provisionally in most of the western Governments 
for six years, from 1846 to 1852, and, on the 
expiration of the term, it was decided to prolong 
it, and, at the same time, to extend the system 
to those of the western provinces, where it had 
not yet been introduced. Nevertheless, the ex- 
periment had not been successful. It had placed 
both the proprietor and the peasant in an ano- 
malous position, and, while giving the latter 
rights, had left him a serf, and therefore unable 
fully to profit by them. The Committees were 
re-assembled, and, being consulted as to the pos- 
sible modification of the Government measure, 
answered with one accord, that the real difficulty 
could only be met by the abolition of serfdom. 
This was at the end of 1854, a few months before 
the death of the Emperor Nicholas, and in May 
1857, nine months after the coronation of 
Alexander II., the nobility of the three Lithu- 
anian provinces of Wilna, Grodno, and Kovno, 
were invited to meet in assembly to consider 
anew the question of the peasants. The solution 
promptly recommended by them was, that the 
peasants should be emancipated personally, and 
that the proprietorship of the estates should be 
guaranteed to the nobles; that is to say, that 
the peasant should be permitted to dispose freely 
of his time and labour, and that the noble or 
proprietor, having no longer any claim on him 
for work, or for dues of any kind, should be no 
longer called upon to allow him any portion of 
land. This solution (which, by the way, had 
been proposed twenty years before by the very 
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intelligent proprietors of the rich-soiled province 
of Toula, and peremptorily rejected by the 
Emperor Nicholas) would undoubtedly have 
found favour in the eyes of the nobility of Russia. 
It will be remembered that the landowners of 
Moscow were afterwards held up to general 
odium as determined opponents of serf-emanci- 
pation, and as though serfdom were an ‘ institu- 
tion’ which they really desired to preserve. But 
though they may have been ungenerous in not 
wishing to give up a large portion of their 
estates to their peasants, on conditions which 
the latter were not likely to fulfil, yet they 
never took the planters’ view of the question 
usually attributed to them, and all personal 
rights over serfs were voluntarily resigned by 
the nobility in all the provinces of the empire, 
without any pressure on the part of the Govern- 
ment being needed. 

«* But if the personal emancipation of the serf, 
without land, would just have suited the very 
intelligent proprietors of Toula, and, indeed, of 
Russia generally, it did not at all accord with 
the policy of the Government, and Russians of 
all classes seem now agreed, that so far from 
contenting the peasant, it would, in all proba- 
bility, have driven him to desperation. Political 
economists in the west of Europe can easily shew 
that land ought not to be given to the peasant, 
and that it is better for him to be a prosperous 
farmer than a small proprietor, without sufficient 
capital to cultivate his land according to the 
most approved methods. To convince 22,000,000 
Russian peasants, however, of this great truth— 
22,000,000 peasants who care nothing for agri- 
culture as a science, and who are actually in 

ossession of land which they and their ancestors 
Lone had for centuries—this might be more diffi- 
cult. M. de Molinari, in one of his interesting 
letters on the subject, published last year in the 
Economiste Belge, proves that the Russian 
peasant is ignorant of the first principles of 
economical science, and (as if to punish him for 
7 declares that he ought not to have a particle 
of land given tohim. Boris Godounoff attached 
him to the soil. Let Alexander II. detach him 
therefrom, and the emancipation question is 
settled. This would be emancipation certainly, 
but accompanied by what the peasant would 
regard as confiscation. 

*«* He knows nothing about it,’ the economist 
replies. ‘ If he thinks any portion of his master’s 
land belongs to him, when he has once ceased to 
work for it, he makes a mistake. The Govern- 
ment should consult the truth and not the pre- 
judices of a peasant who does not even under- 
stand his own interest.’” 

‘*¢ The object, however, of the Imperial scheme 
for ‘ameliorating the condition of the peasants,’ 
was to ameliorate their condition in such a man- 
ner, that its amelioration should be perceptible 
to them; not to benefit them so stealthily that 
they themselves should not know of it. M. Victor 
Porochin, formerly Professor of Political Economy 
at the University of St. Petersburg, thinks, with 
M. de Molinari, that, in the abstract, the. libe- 
rated serf has no right to any portion of the pro- 
prietor’s land, but considers it a ‘neccssary act 
of expropriation’ to make over to him his cottage, 
his kitchen-garden, and other appurtenances. 
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Other of the St. Petersburg economists, such as 
M. V. P. Bezobrazoff (who must not be con- 
founded with Mr. N. Bezobrazoff, the obstinate 
defender of nobiliary privileges in the Moscow 
and St. Petersburg Assemblies) and M. Kali- 
nowski (who read a paper on the subject of the 
emancipation last year at the Société des Econo- 
mistes in Paris), go much further than M. Poro- 
chin, and hold that the peasant has decidedly a 
claim on a portion of the peasant’s land. It is 
somewhat difficult to understand what claim he 
can have superior to what would be enjoyed by a 
tenant holding a farm on an ancient and always 
renewable lease; but as all Russians, proprietors 
or not, seem now to admit his title in some de- 
gree, and at least recognise the utter impossi- 
bility of dispossessing him, the abstract question 
is really not worth discussing. 

‘* As for the serf himself, profoundly ignorant as 
he may be of the principles of political economy, 
he has, nevertheless, a theory as to his own right 
of possessing the land which he has been in the 
habit of cultivating; or rather he has a convic- 
tion. ‘I belong to you, but the land belongs to 
me,’ is a peasant’s saying, which has been often 
quoted in connection with the emancipation ques- 
tion. M. Porochin quietly observes that the 
answer of the master to this dictum of the serf 
has not been made known; but in connection 
with the abolition of serfdom, it probably would 
be, ‘ When you no longer belong to me, the land 
given to you to live upon will no longer belong to 
you.’ This is, or at least was, the view of the 
matter taken by the great majority of Russian 
proprietors when the question of emancipation 
was first started; but it is a view which has 
never been held by the Russian Government, and 
which is in opposition to the earliest and most 
cherished belief ofthe Russian peasant. Whenever 
proprietors applied, during the last two reigns, for 
permission to liberate theirserfs, the reply made to 
them invariably was, ‘ Liberate them, but give 
them enough land to maintain them.’ ‘There 
have been instances of individual nobles at the 
commencement of the present reign emulatin 
the generosity of the Toula nobility in 1838, an 
proposing, in the fullness of their hearts and the 
emptiness of their pockets, to ‘let the foolish 
rustic go,’ that they might retain his land for 
their own purposes; but such propositions were 
left without action in the office of the Minister of 
the Interior, and the emancipating landowner, 
on these terms, did well if he escaped without a 
reprimand. 

** The serf, too, unlettered and unversed in the 
mysteries of economical science as he is, has a 
traditional belief on the subject of his emancipa- 
tion, which, curiously enough, is in perfect har- 
mony with the history of serf-emancipation in 
Prussia, in three parts of Poland, in Hungary, 
and probably in Austria generally. He finds his 
corvée, or task-work, gradually diminishing, 
while there is no diminution in the land set 
apart for his use. The end of this constant pro- 
gression will, as he thinks, be a total abolition of 
the corvée, the peasant-land still remaining in 
the possession of the peasants. All he knows 


about the matter is, that the land belongs to him, 
and that he belongs (but in his private opinion 
ought not to belong) to his master; that hig 
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master formerly required six, or even hig By 
days’ work in the week from him, that he was 
then satisfied with five, then with four, and 
latterly with three, and that, during the last year, 
women’s weekly task-days have been reduced to 
two. Some day, he believes, and before long, 
now that an emperor has really taken pity on 
him, the task-work will be done away with alto- 
gether, and his time, equally with his land, be 
left at his own disposal. 

‘*¢ This gradual diminution of the corvée, without 
injury to the peasant’s claim to his land, certainly 
took place in ancient Poland—for the constitu- 
tion of 1791 legalized and rendered permanent 
(unless both the contracting parties consented to 
a change) all kinds of agreements between 
peasants and proprietors, showing plainly that 
agreements between them of different kinds 
existed. Moreover, Kosciusko, in the Act of 
Independence, published in the name of the 
Polish nation in 1794, recognises serf-obli- 
gations of numerous degrees, and modifies them, 
as they had evidently been modified before. The 
serf who owes the work of six days per week to 
the proprietor, has to give four days; the serf 
who owes four days has to give two; the serf 
who owes two, one; the serf who owes one per 
week, one per fortnight. 

‘**In Hungary, when the peasants were eman- 
cipated, with their land, by the Austrian Govern- 
ment, after the insurrection of 1848-49, the corvée 
had already been reduced by the proprietors to 
two days a week on some estates, and one day a 
week on others, while the general position of the 
serf had been alleviated in a variety of ways, so 
that every year he approached more closely the 
state of a free-labourer, without, for that reason, 
being called upon to give up his ancestral fields. 

‘In Galicia, after rejecting several petitions from 
the Polish nobility in favour of emancipation, the 
Austrian Government itself emancipated the 
peasants. As the object of this measure, which 
was put in force two years after the Galician 
massacres, was to strengthen and encourage the 
peasant and to weaken the proprietor, the former 
received all bis land, and the latter (like the pro- 
prietors of Hungary) received no indemnity. 
Ultimately, however, the Galician proprietor was 
nominally recompensed up to about a third 
of his losses by Government in bills of doubt- 
ful value, for the payment of which a good 
solid tax was laid on the province generally. 
But though the proprietors did not wish to be 





* Both the Emperor Paul, and, after him, the 
Emperor Alexander I., found it necessary to 
issue edicts forbidding noblemen to make their 
serfs work on Sundays. The Emperor Paul had 
even endeavoured to limit the task-work to three 
days in the week, but without general success ; 
and, until the publication of the celebrated mani- 
festo of March 3, 1861, there were still pro- 
prietors who were not ashamed to exact six days’ 
corvée from their unhappy peasants. It is not 
astonishing, then, that on some estates, under 
the new system, the land has not been sown, and 
that on others the crops have been left to rot on 
the ground. 

+ Bibliothtque des Archives Diplomatiques— 
Pologne, p. 377. 
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ruined in either country, the necessity of libera- 
ting the peasant with the land was generally 
recognised, both in Austrian Poland and in 
Hungary. 

**In the Grand Duchy of Posen, the serf and 
his Jand were emancipated together. The peasants 
had about a third of their masters’ estates made 
over to them, for which they were to pay a third 
of the estimated money-value of the corvées up to 
that time executed by them. After the revolution 
of 1848, the perpetual annual rent of five thalers, 
which the peasant on the average paid for the 
land ceded to him, was capitalized, and State 
bills bearing interest, and redeemable at certain 
periods, for the capital represented by the rent, 
were given by way of indemnity to the proprietor. 
These bills, unlike the Austrian ones, possessed 
at once a marketable value, and were quoted at 
par on the Exchange. The peasants, under the 
new arrangement, had and have to pay to the Go- 
vernment, instead of to the proprietor, 5} thalers, 
instead of 5, and for 23 years (up to the year 
1871), instead of for an unlimited period. 

** However, without looking out of Russia, at 
the fate of other serfs, or even beyond his own 
village, the Russian peasant had—and, it is to be 
feared, has still—the belief that liberty means, 
for him, the right of cultivating his field and 
garden, (if his they really be,) without paying 
any thing, either in money or work, for the privi- 
lege of doing so. 

‘ The proprietor has, for the most part, regarded 
the emancipation of the peasant as a measure for 
rendering the latter free to employ himself as an 
agricultural labourer or farmer, at a wage or 
rent, but giving him no title to any portion of 
land as absolute property. 

‘‘The Government has taken a middle view 
between these extremes, and has failed to give 
satisfaction to either party. Unable, without 
indemnifying the proprietors, to assign to the 
peasants the land to which hitherto they them- 
selves had been assigned; and equally unable, 
not to say afraid, to deprive the peasants of their 
hereditary cottages, gardens, and fields, to give 
them merely the freedom of the birds, it hit upon 
this expedient,—to declare the serf, while pre- 
tending to liberate him, and leaving him his land, 
‘temporarily obliged’ to continue his taskwork, 
or his money payments in lieu thereof; and to 
force the proprietor, while assuring him of the 
inviolability of his rights to the whole of his 
estate, to give up (on the average) two-thirds of 
it. Under the emancipative decree of the 19th of 
February 1860, neither is the proprietor at 
liberty to dispose freely of his land, nor the peasant 
of his labour. 

‘¢ The manner in which the details of this decree 
(already modified, and which must of necessity 
be modified still further) were decided upon, is 
probably well known. The nobility of the various 
provinces, upon the invitation of the Emperor, 
formed committees for the preparation of projects 
of emancipation. These projects were forwarded 
to a central committee sitting at St. Petersburg, 
and composed, for the most part, of Government 
functionaries, whose duty it was to compare them, 
and to elaborate a final scheme, which was sub- 
mitted for approval, and in due course approved, 
by the Council of State. It was then confirmed 
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by the Emperor, and a ukase based upon it was | clude a treaty for that purpose, and have named 
published by the Imperial command in all the | as their Plenipotentiaries, that is to say : 

newspapers, proclaimed in all the churches, ex- | «+ Her Majesty the Queen of the United King- 
hibited on all the walls of the capitals and prin- | gon, of Great Britain and Ireland, the Right 


cipal towns, and made known in every possible : : 
way in all the villages of the empire. Imperfect Honourable Richard Bickerton Pemell Lord 


oes 2 heless conferred im- | Lyons, a Peer of Her United Kingdom, a Knight 
— ee fe “ae panes and most un- | Grand Cross of Her Most Honourable Order of 
fortunate class in Russia; for, if it left the | the Bath, and Her Envoy Extraordinary and 
peasants subjected to a system of forced contracts, Minister Plenipotentiary to the United States of 
these contracts were, by comparison, highly ad- | America; 
vantageous to them, and it abolished once and | And the President of the United States of 
for ever all that was demoralizing and degrading | 4 merica, William H. Seward, Secretary of State; 


in serfdom. It did not solve the problem that |“ ,, : F 
had to be solved; but it at least valond the peasant Who, after having communicated to each 


in the scale of humanity, and effectually emanci- | other their respective full-powers, found in good 
pated him from the arbitrary rule of the proprie- | and due form, have agreed upon and concluded 
tor. The moment that the ukase appeared, all | the following Articles : 

the odious vile part of the old system ceased. | ARTICLE I. 


The serf became a peasant, with appointed duties, | «The two high contracting parties mutually 
and accountable for his manner of oe | consent that those ships of their respective navies 


he sooniecl Mink . se oe pay raed which shall be provided with special instructions 


Sea, and this is the cruel bondage from which he | for that purpose, as hereinafter mentioned, may 
has been delivered: 1. From the power of the | Visit such merchant-vessels of the two nations as 
master to make him work without paying him may, upon reasonable grounds, be suspected of 
wages. 2. From the power of the master to | being engaged in the African slave-trade, or of 
punish him without proving or even advancing having been fitted out for that purpose, or of 


any specific charge against him, and to maltreat | having, during the voyage on which they are 
mage nome el ono Sage obo ye nt am | met by the said cruisers, been engaged in the 
his betrothed in marriage to another. 4. roth “arom slave-trade, contrary os hep roviaions of 
the power of the master to send him at any time *his treaty; and that such cruisers may detain, 
to A os army, or, on paying his very moderate | and send or carry away, such vessels, in order 
travelling expenses, and without accusing him that they may he brought to trial in the manner 
of any offence, to Siberia. hereinafter agreed upon. 

“Whatever Alexander II., occupying, perhaps, | «* In order to fix the reciprocal right of search 
the most difficult position in which any man | jp such a manner as shall be adapted to the at- 


living could be placed, may have left undone, he | ,,; : . 
has cartelaky caved ‘the Renslon peasant from Laamnpron ws ee “* us mgs ane me 
much possible cruelty, and the Russian nobility | $4™¢ time avoid doubts, disputes, and complaints, 
from a am opportunity of committing many bar- | the said right of search shall be understood in the 
barous crimes. Hitherto it is easy enough to | manner and according to the rules following: 
understand the ‘amelioration’ effected in ‘the; ‘“ First. It shall never be exercised except by 
condition of the peasants ;’ but the measure of | vessels of war, authorized expressly for that 
emancipation presents a very complicated ap- | object, according to the stipulations of this treaty. 
— when we come to examine it in all its; «& Secondly. The ‘right of search shall in no 
eens. case be exercised with respect to a vessel of the 
navy of either of the two Powers, but shall be 
NEW SLAVE-TRADE TREATY WITH | tre oly a regu merchant vals and 
SHE. UMESED .SEATES. either contracting party within the limits of a 
WE append the text of the new treaty for | settlement or port, nor within the territorial 
the suppression of the slave-trade between | waters, of the other party. 








Her Britannic Majesty and the United States | 
of America, signed at Washington, on the | 
7th of April last, by Lord Lyons and the | 
Hon. W. H. Seward, and ratified in London 
on the 20th ultimo. 


TREATY. 


‘* Her Majesty the Queen of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, and the United 
States of America, being desirous to render more 
effectual the means hitherto adopted for the sup- 





pression of the slave-trade carried on upon the 
coast of Africa, have deemed it expedient to con- 


“Thirdly. Whenever a merchant-vessel is 
searched by a ship of war, the commander of the 
said ship shall, in the act of so doing, exhibit to 


| the commander of the merchant-vessel the special 


instructions by which he is duly authorized to 
search; and shall deliver to such commander a 
certificate, signed by himself, stating his rank in 
the naval service of his country, and the name of 
the vessel he commands, and also declaring that 
the only object of the search is to ascertain whether 
the vessel is employed in the African slave-trade, 
or is fitted up for the said trade. When the search 
is made by an officer of the cruiser who is not 
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the commander, such officer shall exhibit to the 
captain of the merchant-vessel a copy of the 
before-mentioned special instructions, signed by 
the commander of the cruiser; and he shall in 
like-manner deliver a certificate signed by him- 
self, stating his rank in the navy, the name of 
the commander by whose orders he proceeds to 
make the search, that of the cruiser in which 
he sails, and the object of the search, as above 
described. If it appears from the search that 
the papers of the vessel are in regular order, and 
that it is employed on lawful objects, the officer 
shall enter in the log-book of the vessel that the 
search has been made in pursuance of the 
aforesaid special instructions ; and the vessel shall 
be left at liberty to pursue its voyage. The rank of 
the officer who makes the search must not be 
less than that of lieutenant in the navy, unless 
the command, either by reason of death or other 
Cause, is at the time held by an officer of inferior 
rank. 

“Fourthly. The reciprocal right of search and 
detention shall be exercised only within the 
distance of two hundred miles from the Coast of 
Africa. and to the southward of the thirty-second 
parallel of north latitude; and within thirty 
leagues from the Coast of the Island of Cuba. 

ARTICLE II. 

“In order to regulate the mode of carrying the 
provisions of the preceding Article into execution, 
it is agreed : 

‘* First. That all the ships of the navies of the 
two nations which shall be hereafter employed to 
prevent the African slave-trade, shall be furnished 
by their respective Governments with a copy of 
the present treaty, of the instructions for cruisers 
annexed thereto, marked A, and of the regula- 
tions for the Mixed Courts of Justice annexed 
thereto, marked B, which annexes respectively 
shall be considered as integral parts of the present 
treaty. 

** Secondly. That each of the high contracting 
parties shall, from time to time, communicate to 
the other the names of the several ships furnished 
with such instructions, the force of each, and the 
names of their several commanders. The said 
commanders shall hold the rank of captain in the 
navy, or at least that of lieutenant: it being 
nevertheless understood that the instructions 
originally issued to an officer holding the rank of 
lieutenant of the navy, or other superior rank, 
shall, in case of his death or temporary absence, 
be sufficient to authorize the officer on whom the 
command of the vessel has devolved to make the 
search, although such officer may not hold the 
aforesaid rank in the service. 

* Thirdly. That if at any time the commander 
of a cruiser of either of the two nations shall sus- 
pect that any merchant-vessel under the escort 
or convoy of any ship or ships of war of the other 
nation carries negroes on board, or has been en- 
gaged in the African slave-trade, or is fitted out 
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for the purpose thereof, the commander of the 
cruiser shall communicate his suspicions to the 
commander of the convoy, who, accompanied by 
the commander of the cruiser, shall proceed to 
the search of the suspected vessel; and in case 
the suspicions appear well-founded, according to 
the tenor of this treaty, then the said vessel 
shall be conducted or sent to one of the places 
where the Mixed Courts of Justice are stationed, 
in order that it may there be adjudicated upon. 

‘*‘ Fourthly. It is further mutually agreed, that 
the commanders of the ships of the two navies, 
respectively, who shall be employed on this service, 
shall adhere strictly to the exact tenor of the 
aforesaid instructions. 

ARTICLE III. 

‘“‘ As the two preceding Articles are entirely 
reciprocal, the two high contracting parties 
engage mutually to make good any losses which 
their respective subjects or citizens may incur by 
an arbitrary and illegal detention of their vessels ; 
it being understood that this indemnity. shall be 
borne by the Government whose cruiser shall 
have been guilty of such arbitrary and illegal 
detention; and that the search and detention of 
vessels specified in the first Article of this treaty 
shall be effected only by ships which may form 
part of the two navies, respectively, and by such 
of those ships only as are provided with the special 
instructions annexed to the present treaty, in 
pursuance of the provisions thereof. The in- 
demnification for the damages of which this 
Article treats shall be paid within the term of 
one year, reckoning from the day in which the 
Mixed Court of Justice pronounces its sentence. 

ARTICLE IV. 

“In order to bring to adjudication, with as 
little delay and inconvenience as possible, the 
vessels which may be detained according to the 
tenor of the first Article of this treaty, there shall 
be established, as soon as may be practicable, 
three Mixed Courts of Justice, formed of an equal 
number of individuals of the two nations, named 
for this purpose by their respective Governments. 
These courts shall reside, one at Sierra Leone; 
one at the Cape of Good Hope; and one at New 
York, 

‘«* But each of the two high contracting parties 
reserves to itself the right of changing, at its 
pleasure, the place of residence of the court or 
courts held within its own territories. 

“These courts shall judge the causes sub- 
mitted to them according to the provisions of the 
present treaty, and according to the regulations 
and instructions which are annexed to the pre- 
sent treaty, and which are considered an integral 
part thereof; and there shall be no appeal from 
their decision. 

ARTICLE VY. 

“In case the commanding officer of any of the 
ships of the navies of either country, duly com- 
missioned according to the provisions of the first 
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Article of this treaty, shall deviate in any respect 
from the stipulations of the said treaty, or from 
the instructions annexed to it, the Government 
which shall conceive itself to be wronged thereby 
shall be entitled to demand reparation ; and in such 
case the Government to which such commanding 
officer may belong binds itself to cause inquiry 
to be made into the subject of the complaint, and 
to inflict upon the said officer a punishment pro- 
portioned to any wilful transgression which he 
may be proved to have committed. 


ARTICLE VI. 


“It is hereby further mutually agreed, that 
every British or American merchant-vessel 
which shall be searched by virtue of the present 
treaty, may lawfully be detained, and sent or 
brought before the Mixed Courts of Justice, esta- 
blished in pursuance of the provisions thereof, 
if in her equipment there shall be found any of 
the things hereinafter mentioned, namely : 

“Ist. Hatches with open gratings, instead of 
the close hatches which are usual in merchant- 
vessels. 

*‘ 2nd. Divisions or bulk-heads in the hold or on 
deck, in greater number than are necessary for 
vessels engaged in lawful trade. 

‘“‘3rd. Spare plank, fitted for laying down as 
a second or slave deck. 

‘¢4th, Shackles, bolts, or handcuffs. 

“5th. A larger quantity of water in casks or 
in tanks than is requisite for the consumption of 
the crew of the vessel as a merchant-vessel. 

‘*5th. An extraordinary number of water- 
casks, or of other vessels for holding liquid; 
unless the master shall produce a certificate 
from the custom-house at the place from which 
he cleared outwards, stating that a sufficient 
security had been given by the owners of such 
vessel that such extra quantity of casks, or of 
other vessels, should be used only to hold palm- 
oil, or for other purposes of lawful commerce. 

‘7th. A greater number of mess-tubs or kids 
than is requisite for the use of the crew of the 
vessel as a merchant-vessel. 

“8th. A boiler, or other cooking apparatus, of 
an unusual size, and larger, or capable of being 
made larger, than requisite for the use of the 
crew of the vessel as a merchant-vessel; or more 
than one boiler, or other cooking apparatus, of 
the ordinary size. 

“9th. An extraordinary quantity of rice, of 
the flour of Brazil, of manioc or cassada, com- 
monly called farinha, of maize, or of Indian corn, 
or of any other article of food whatever, beyond 
the probable wants of the crew; unless such rice, 
flour, farinha, maize, Indian corn, or other 
article of food, be entered on the manifest as part 
of the cargo for trade. 

“10th. A quantity of mats or matting greater 
than is necessary for the use of the crew of the 
vessel as a merchant-vessel; unless such mats 
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or matting be entered on the manifest as part of 
the cargo for trade. 

“If it be proved that any one or more of the 
articles above specified is or are on board, or have 
been on board during the voyage in which the 
vessel was captured, that fact shall beconsidered as 
primé facie evidence that the vessel was employed 
in the African slave-trade, and she shall in con- 
sequence be condemned and declared lawful prize; 
unless the master or owners shall furnish clear 
and incontrovertible evidence, proving to the 
satisfaction of the Mixed Court of Justice, that at 
the time of her detention or capture the vessel 
was employed in a lawful undertaking, and that 
such of the different articles above specified as 
were found on board at the time of detention, or 
as may have been embarked during the voyage 
on which she was engaged when captured, were 
indispensable for the lawful object of her voyage. 

ARTICLE VII. 

“If any one of the articles specified in the 
preceding Article as grounds for condemnation 
should be found on board a merchant-vessel, or 
should be proved to have been on board of her 
during the voyage on which she was captured, 
no compensation for losses, damages, or expenses 
consequent upon the detention of such vessel shall 
in any case be granted either to the master, the 
owner, or any other person interested in the 
equipment or in the lading, even though she 
should not be condemned by the Mixed Court of 
Justice. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

“It is agreed between the two high con- 
tracting parties, that in all cases in which a 
vessel shall be detained under this treaty, by 
their respective cruisers, as having been engaged 
in the African slave-trade, or as having been 
fitted out for the purposes thereof, and shall con- 
sequently be adjudged and condemned by one of 
the Mixed Courts of Justice to be established as 
aforesaid, the said vessel shall, immediately after 
its condemnation, be broken up entirely, and 
shall be sold in separate parts, after having been 
so broken up; unless either of the two Govern- 
ments should wish to purchase her for the use of 
its navy at a price to be fixed by a competent 
person chosen for that purpose by the }Mixed 
Court of Justice; in which case the Government 
whose cruiser shall have detained the condemned 
vessel shall have the first option of purchase. 

ARTICLE 1X. 

The captain, master, pilot, and crew of any 
vessel condemned by the Mixed Courts of Justice 
shall be punished according to the laws of the 
country to which such vessel belongs, as shall 
also the owner or owners, and the persons in- 
terested in her equipment or cargo, unless they 
prove that they had no participation in the 
enterprise. 

‘‘For this purpose, the two high contracting 
parties agree that, in so far as it may not be 
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attended with grievous expense and incon- 
venience, the master and crew of any vessel 
which may be condemned by a sentence of one of 
the Mixed Courts of Justice, as well as any other 
persons found on board the vessel, shall be sent 
and delivered up to the jurisdiction of the nation 
under whose flag the condemned vessel was 
sailing at the time of capture; and that the 
witnesses and proofs necessary to establish the 
guilt of such master, crew, or other persons, 
shall also be sent with them. 

‘* The same course shall be pursued with regard 
to subjects or citizens of either contracting party 
who may be found by a cruiser of the other on 
board a vessel of any third Power, or on board a 
vessel sailing without flag or papers, which may 
be condemned by any competent court for having 
epgaged in the African slave-trade. 

ARTICLE X. 

‘“*The negroes who are found on board of a 
vessel condemned by the Mixed Courts of Justice, 
in conformity with the stipulations of this treaty, 
shall be placed at the disposal of the Government 
whose cruiser has made the capture; they shall 
be immediately set at liberty and shall remain 
free, the Government to whom they have been 
delivered guaranteeing their liberty. 

ARTICLE XI. 

‘The Acts or Instruments annexed to this 
treaty, and which it is mutually agreed shall 
form an integral part thereof, are as follows : 

**(A.) Instructions for the ships of the navies 
of both nations destined to prevent the African 
slave-trade. 

**(B.) Regulations for the Mixed Courts of 
Justice. 

ARTIOLE XII. 

The present treaty shall be ratified, and the 
ratifications thereof shall be exchanged at London 
in six months from this date, or sooner if pos- 
sible. It shall continue and remain in full 
force for the term of ten years from the day of 
exchange of the ratifications, and further, until 
the end of one year after either of the contracting 
parties shall have given notice to the other of 
its intention to terminate the same; each of the 
contracting parties reserving to itself the right of 
giving such notice to the other at the end of said 
term of ten years. And it is hereby agreed be- 
tween them, that on the expiration of one year 
after such notice shall have been received by either 
from the other party, this treaty shall altogether 
cease and determine. 

‘* In witness whereof the respective Plenipoten- 
tiaries have signed the present treaty, and have 
thereunto affixed the seal of their arms. 

*€ Done at Washington, the seventh day of April, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 
dred and sixty-two. 

“ (L.8.) 
“ (L.S.) 


Lyons. 
Wiiram H,. Sewarp.” 
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‘* Annex (A) to the treaty between Great Britain 
and the United States of America, for the sup- 
pression of the African slave-trade, signed at 
Washington on the 7th day of April 1862. 


“¢ Instructions for the ships of the British and 

United-States’ Navies employed to prevent the 

African slave-trade. 

ARTICLE I. 

*¢ The commander of any ship belonging to the 
British or United-States’ navy, which shall be 
furnished with these instructions, shall have a 
right to search and detain any British or United- 
States’ merchant-vessel which shall be actually 
engaged, or suspected to be engaged, in the 
African slave-trade, or to be fitted out for the 
purposes thereof, or to have been engaged in such 
trade during the voyage in which she may be 
met with by such ship of the British or United- 
States’ navy; and such commander shall there- 
upon bring or send such merchant-vessel (save in 
the case provided for in Article V. of these in- 
structions), as soon as possible, for judgment, 
before one of the three Mixed Courts of Justice 
established in virtue of the [Vth Article of the 
said treaty, that is to say: 

‘Tf the vessel shall be detained on the Coast of 
Africa, she shall be brought before that one of 
the two Mixed Courts of Justice-to be established 
at the Cape of Good Hope and at Sierra Leone 
which may be nearest to the place of detention, 
or which the captor, on his own responsibility, 
may think can be soonest reached from suchi 
place. 

‘¢ If the vessel shall be detained on the coast of 
the island of Cuba, she shall be brought before 
the Mixed Court of Justice at New York. 

ARTICLE II. 

‘* Whenever a ship of either of the two navies, 
duly authorized as aforesaid, shall meet a mer- 
chant-vessel liable to be searched under the pro- 
visions of the said treaty, the search shall be 
conducted with the courtesy and consideration 
which ought to be observed between allied and 
friendly nations; and the search shall, in all 
cases, be made by an officer holding a rank not 
lower than that of lieutenant in the navy; or 
by the officer who at the time shall be second in 
command of the ship by which such search is 
made. 

ARTICLE III. 

“‘ The commander of any ship of the two navies, 
duly authorized as aforesaid, who may detain any 
merchant-vessel in pursuance of the tenor of 
the present instructions, shall leave on board the 
vessel so detained, the master, the mate, or 
boatswain, and two or three, at least, of the 
crew; the whole of the negroes, if any; and all 
the cargo. The captor shall, at the time of de- 
tention, draw up, in writing, a declaration, which 
shall exhibit the state in which he found the de- 
tained vessel; such declaration shall be signed 
by himself, and shall be given in or sent, together 
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with the captured vessel, to the Mixed Court of | 
Justice before which such vessel shall be carried 
or sent for adjudication. He shall deliver to the 
master of the detained vessel a signed and certi- 
fied list of the papers found on board the same, 
as well as a certificate of the number of negroes 
found on board at the moment of detention. 

In the declaration which the captor is hereby 
required to make, as well as in the certified list 
of the papers seized, and in the certificate of the 
number of negroes found on board the detained | 
vessel, he shall insert his own name and surname, | 
the name of the capturing ship, and the latitude 
and longitude of the place where the detention 
shall have been made. 

‘¢ The officer in charge of the detained vessel 
shall, at the time of bringing the vessel’s papers 
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signed by them on this day, that the present in- 
structions shall be annexed to the said treaty, 
and be considered an integral part thereof. 

“¢ Done at Washington, the seventh day of April, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 
dred and sixty-two. 

“* (L.S.) 
“ (L.S.) 


Lyons. 
Wi.tiam H. Sewarp.” 


* Annex (B) to the treaty between Great Britain 
and the United States of America, for the aboli- 
tion of the African slave-trade, signed at Wash 
ington, on the 7th day of April 1862. 


** Regulations for the Mixed Courts of Justice. 
ARTICLE I. 
**The Mixed Courts of Justice to be established 





into the Mixed Court of Justice, deliver into the | 
court a certificate signed by himself, and verified | 
on oath, stating any changes which may have 
taken place in respect to the vessel, her crew, the | 
negroes, if any; and her cargo, between the period | 
of her detention and the time of delivering in 
such paper. 
ARTICLE IV. 

‘“* If urgent reasons, arising from the length of 
the voyage, the state of health of the negroes, or 
any other cause, should require that either the 
whole or a portion of such negroes should be dis- 
embarked before the vessel can arrive at the 
place at which one of the Mixed Courts of Justice 
is established, the commander of the capturing 
ship may take upon himself the responsibility of 
so disembarking the negroes, provided the neces- 
sity of the disembarkation, and the causes thereof, 
be stated in a certificate in proper form. Such 
certificate shall be drawn up and entered at the 
time on the log-book of the detained vessel. 

ARTICLE V. 

«In case any merchant-vessel detained in pur- 
suance of the present instructions should prove 
to be unseaworthy, or in such a condition as not 


be t to one of the three ports where the | 
eee te oe te | act with fidelity and impartiality in all matters 


Mixed Courts of Justice are to be established in 
pursuance of the treaty of this date, the com- 
mander of the detaining cruiser may take upon 
himself the responsibility of abandoning or de- 
Stroying her, provided the exact causes which 
made such a step imperatively necessary be 
stated in a certificate verified on oath. Such 
certificate shall be drawn up and formally 
executed in duplicate at the time. 

In case of the abandonment or destruction of 


under the provisions of the treaty, of which these 
regulations are declared to be an integral part, 
shall be composed in the following manner : 

“The two high contracting parties shall each 
name a judge and an arbitrator, who shall be 
authorized to hear and to decide, without appeal, 
all cases of capture or detention of vessels which, 
in pursuance of the stipulations of the aforesaid 
treaty, shall be brought before them. 

‘The judges and the arbitrators shall, before 


| they enter upon the duties of their office, respec- 


tively make oath before the principal magistrate 
of the place in which such courts shall respec 
tively reside, that they will judge fairly and 
faithfully ; that they will have no preference 
either for claimant or for captor; and that they 
will act in all their decisions in pursuance of the 
stipulations of the aforesaid treaty. 

** There shall be attached to each of such courts 
a secretary or registrar, who shall be appointed 
by the party in whose territories such court shall 
reside. 

‘* Such secretary or registrar shall register all 
the acts of the court to which he is appointed ; 
and shall, before he enters upon his office, make 
oath before the court, that he will conduct him- 
self with due respect for its authority, and will 


relating to his office. 

‘*The salaries of the judges and arbitrators 
shall be paid by the Governments by whom they 
are appointed. 

*‘ The salary of the secretaries or registrars of 
the two courts to be established in the territories 
_ of Great Britain shall be paid by Her Britannic 
| Majesty ; and that of the secretary or registrar of 
the court to be established in the territories of the 





a detained vessel, the master and crew, together 
with the negroes and papers found on board, and 
one copy of the sworn certificate mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph of this Article, shall be 
sent and delivered to the proper Mixed Court of 
Justice at the earliest possible moment. 


‘The undersigned Plenipotentiaries have agreed, 
in conformity with the XIth Article of the treaty 


| United States shall be paid by the United-States’ 
| Government. 
| ‘Each of the two Governments shall defray 
_ half of the aggregate amount of the other expenses 
of such courts. 
ARTICLE II. 
‘‘ The expenses incurred by the officer charged 
with the reception, maintenance, and care of the 
detained vessel, negroes, and cargo, and with the 
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execution of the sentence, and all disbursements 
occasioned by bringing a vessel to adjudication, 
shall, in case of condemnation, be defrayed from 
the funds arising out of the sale of the materials 
of the vessel, after the vessel shall have been 
broken up, of the ship’s stores, and of such parts 
of the cargo as shall consist of merchandize. And 
in case the proceeds arising out of this sale should 
not prove sufficient to defray such expenses, the 
deficiency shall be made good by the Government 
of the country within whose territories the ad- 
judication shall have taken place. 

‘‘If the detained vessel shall be released, the 
expenses occasioned by bringing her to adjudica- 
tion shall be defrayed by the captor, except in 
the cases specified and otherwise provided for 
under Article VII. of the treaty to which these 
regulations form an annex, and under Article 
VII. of these regulations. 

ARTICLE III. 

*¢ The Mixed Courts of Justice are to decide upon 
the legality of the detention of such vessels as the 
cruisers of either nation shall detain, in pursuance 
of the said treaty. 

* The said courts shall adjudge definitively and 
without appeal, all questions which shall arise out 
of the capture and detention of such vessels. 

*“*The proceedings of the courts shall take 
place as summarily as possible, and for this 
purpose the courts are required to decide each 
case, as far as may be practicable, within the 
space of twenty days, to be dated from the day on 
which the detained vessel shall have been brought 
into the port where the deciding court shall reside. 

‘*¢ The final sentence shall not, in any case, be 
delayed beyond the period of two months, either 
on account of the absence of witnesses, or for any 
other cause, except upon the application of any 
of the parties interested ; but in that case, upon 
such party or parties giving satisfactory security 
that they will take upon themselves the expense 
and risks of the delay, the courts may, at their 
discretion, grant an additional delay, not exceed- 
ing four months. 

‘¢ Either party shall be allowed to employ such 
counsel as he may think fit, to assist him in the 
conduct of his cause 

‘*‘ All the acts and essential parts of the pro- 
ceedings of the said courts shall be committed to 
writing and be placed upon record. 

ARTICLE IV, 

*‘ The form of the process, or mode of proceed- 
ing to judgment, shall be as follows : 

**The Judges appointed by the two Govern- 
ments, respectively, shall in the first place pro- 
ceed to examine the papers of the detained vessel, 
and shall take the depositions of the master or 
commander, and of two or three, at least, of the 
principal individuals on board of such vessel; and 
shall also take the declaration on oath of the 
captor, if it should appear to them necessary to 
do so, in order to judge and to pronounce whether 
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the said vessel has been justly detained or not, 
according to the stipulations of the aforesaid 
treaty, and in order that, according to such judg- 
ment, the vessel may be condemned or released. 
In the event of the two Judges not agreeing as to 
the sentence which they ought to pronounce in 
any case brought before them, whether with re- 
spect to the legality of the detention, or the 
liability of the vessel to condemnation, or as to 
the indemnification to be allowed, or as to any 
other question which may arise out of the said 
capture; or in case any difference of opinion 
should arise between them as to the mode of pro- 
ceeding in the said court, they shall draw by lot 
the name of one of the two arbitrators so appointed 
as aforesaid, which arbitrator, after having con- 
sidered the proceedings which have taken place, 
shall consult with the two judges on the case; 
and the final sentence or decision shall be pro- 
nounced conformably to the opinion of the 
majority of the three. 
ARTICLE V. 

‘¢ Tf the detained vessel shall be restored by the 
sentence of the court, the vessel and the cargo, in 
the state in which they shall then be found, (with 
the exception of the negroes found on board, if 
such negroes shall have been previously disem- 
barked under the provisions of Articles IV and V 
of the instructions annexed to the treaty of this 
date,) shall forthwith be given up to the master, 
or to the person who represents him ; and such 
master or other person may, before the same 
court, claim a valuation of the damages which he 
may have a right to demand. The captor him- 
self, and in his default his Government, shall 
remain responsible for the damages to which the 
master of such vessel, or the owners either of the 
vessel or of her cargo, may ‘be pronounced to be 
entitled. 

‘‘ The two high contracting parties bind them- 
selves to pay, within the term of a year from the 
date of the sentence, the costs and damages which 
may be awarded by the court; it being mutually 
agreed, that such costs and damages shall be 
paid by the Government of the country of which 
the captor shall be a subject. 

ARTICLE VI. 

‘< If the detained vessel shall be condemned, she 
shall be declared lawful prize, together with her 
cargo, of whatever description it may be, with the 
exception of the negroes who shall have been 
brought on board for the purpose of trade; and 
the said vessel, subject to the stipulations in the 
VIllIth Article of the treaty of this date, shall, 
as well as her cargo, be sold by public sale for 
the profit of the two Governments, subject to 
the payment of the expenses hereinafter men- 
tioned. 

‘The negroes who may not previously have 
been disembarked, shall receive from the court a 
certificate of emancipation, and shall be delivered 
over to the Government to whom the cruiser 
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which made the capture belongs, in order to be 
forthwith set at liberty. 
ARTICLE VII. 

“‘The Mixed Courts of Justice shall also take 
cognizance of, and shall decide definitively, and 
without appeal, (all claims for compensation on 
account of losses occasioned to vessels and cargoes 
which shall have been detained under the pro- 
visions of this treaty, but which shall not have 
been condemned as legal prize by the said courts ; 
and in all cases wherein restitution of such vessels 
and cargoes shall be decreed, save as mentioned 
in the VIIth Article of the treaty to which these 
regulations form an annex, and in a subsequent 
part of these regulations, the court shall award to 
the claimant or claimants, or to his or their lawful 
attorney or attorneys, for his or their use, a just 
and complete indemnification for all costs of suit, 
and for all losses and damages which the owner 
or owners may have actually sustained by such 
capture and detention: and it is agreed that the 
indemnification shall be as follows: 

“ First. In case of total loss, the claimant or 
claimants shall be indemnified,— 

**(a.) For the ship, her tackle, equipment, and 
stores. 

‘“‘(B.) For all freights due and payable. 

“‘(c.) For the value of the cargo of mer- 
chandize, if any, deducting all charges and ex- 
penses which would have been payable upon the 
sale of such cargo, including commission of sale. 

**(p.) For all other regular charges in such 
case of total loss. 

** Secondly. In all other cases (save as herein- 
after mentioned) not of total loss, the claimant 
or claimants shall be indemnified,— 

‘*(a.) For all special damages and expenses 
occasioned to the ship by the detention, and for 
loss of freight, when due or payable. ' 

‘*(p.) For demurrage when due, according to the 
Schedule annexed to the present Article. 

‘¢(c.) For any deterioration of the cargo. 

‘*(p.) For all premium of insurance on ad- 
ditional risks. 

‘The claimant or claimants shall be entitled 
to interest at the rate of 5 (five) per cent. per 
annum on the sum awarded, until such sum is 
paid by the Government to which the capturing 
ship belongs. The whole amount of such indem- 
nifications shall be calculated in the money of 
the country to which the detained vessel belongs, 
and shall be liquidated at the exchange current 
at the time of the award. 

“The two high contracting parties, however, 
have agreed, that if it shall be proved to the 
satisfaction of the judges of the two nations, and 
without having recourse to the decision of an 
arbitrator, that the captor has been led into error 
by the fault of the master or commander of the 
detained vessel, the detained vessel, in that case, 
shall not have the right of receiving, for the time 
of her detention, the demurrage stipulated by the 
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present Article, nor any other compensation for 
losses, damages, or expenses consequent upon 
such detention. 
“* Schedule of demurrage, or daily allowance for a 
vessel of 
100 tons to 120 inclusive, 5/. per diem. 
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9 
and so on in proportion. 
ARTIOLE VIII. 

“« Neither the judges nor the arbitrators, nor the 
secretaries or registrars of the Mixed Courts of 
Justice, shall demand or receive from any of the 
parties concerned in the cases which shall be 
brought before such courts, any emolument or 
gift, under any pretext whatsoever, for the per- 
formance of the duties which such judges, arbi- 
trators, and secretaries or registrars, have to 
perform. 

ARTICLE IX. 

‘The two high contracting parties have agreed 
that, in the event of the death, sickness, absence 
on leave, or any other legal impediment, of one 
or more of the judges or arbitrators composing 
the abovementioned courts respectively, the post 
of such judge or arbitrator shall be supplied, ad 
interim, in the following manner : 

‘“‘ First. On the part of Her Britannic Majesty, 
and in those courts which shall sit within the 
possessions of Her said Majesty :—if the vacancy 
be that of the British judge, his place shall be 
filled by the British arbitrator ; and either in 
that case, or in case the vacancy be originally 
that of the British arbitrator, the place of such 
arbitrator shall be filled by the governor or 
lieutenant-governor resident in such possession ; 
in his unavoidable absence, by the principal 
magistrate of the same; or in the unavoidable 
absence of the principal magistrate, by the 
secretary of the Government; and the said 
court, so constituted as above, shall sit, and in 
all cases brought before it for adjudication shall 
proceed to adjudge the same, and to pass sentence 
accordingly. 

** Secondly. On the part of Great Britain, and 
in that court which shall sit within the terri- 
tories of the United States of America :—if the 
vacancy be that of the British judge, his place 
shall be filled by the British arbitrator; and 
either in that case, or in case the vacancy be 
originally that of the British arbitrator, his place 
shall be filled by the British consul, or in the 
unavoidable absence of the consul, by the British 
vice-consul; and in case the vacancy be both 
of the British judge and of the British arbitrator, 
then the vacancy of the British judge shall be 
filled by the British consul, and that of the 
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British arbitrator by the British vice-consul. 
But if there be no British consul or vice-consul 
to fill the place of British arbitrator, then the 
United-States’ arbitrator shall be called in, in 
those cases in which the British arbitrator would 
be called in; and in case the vacancy be both of 
the British judge and of the British arbitrator, 
and there be neither British consul nor vice- 
consul to fill, wd interim, the vacancies, then the 
United-States’ judge and arbitrator shall sit, and 
in all cases brought before them for adjudication 
shall proceed to adjudge the same, and pass sen- 
tence accordingly. 

‘Thirdly. On the part of the United States, 
and in that court which shall sit within their 
territories :— ifthe vacancy be that of the United- 
States’ judge, his place shall be filled by the United- 
States’ arbitrator ; and either in that case, or in 
case the vacancy be originally that of the United- 
States’ arbitrator, the place of such arbitrator 
shall be filled by the judge of the United States 
for the Southern district of New York ; and the 
said court, so constituted as above, shall sit, and 
in all cases brought before them for adjudication 
shall proceed to adjudge the same, and pass sen- 
tence accordingly. 

“ Fourthly. On the part of the United States of 
America, and in those courts which shall sit 
within the possessions of Her Britannic Majesty : 
—if the vacancy be that of the United-States’ 
judge, his place shall be filled by the United- 
States’ arbitrator; and either in that case, or in 
case the vacancy be originally that of the United- 
States’ arbitrator, his place shall be filled by the 
United-States’ consul, or in the unavoidable 
absence of the consul, by the United-States’ 
vice-consul. In case the vacancy be both of 
the United-States’ judge and of the United- 
States’ arbitrator, then the vacancy of the judge 
shall be filled by the United-States’ consul, and 
that of the United-States’ arbitrator by the 
United-States’ vice-consul. But if there be no 
United-States’ consul or vice-consul to fill the 
place of the United-States’ arbi‘rator, then the 
British arbitrator shall be called in, in those 
cases in which the United-States’ arbitrator 
would be called in; and in case the vacancy be 
both of the United-States’ judge and of the 
United-States’ arbitrator, and there be neither 
United-States’ consul nor vice-consul to fill, ad 
interim, the vacancies, then the British judge 
and the British arbitrator shall sit, and in all 
cases brought before them for adjudication shall 
proceed to adjudge the same, and pass sentence 
accordingly. 

“The chief authority of the place in the terri- 
tories of either high contracting party where the 
Mixed Courts of Justice shall sit, shall, in the 
event of a vacancy arising, either of the judge or 
the arbitrator of the other high contracting party, 
forthwith give notice of the same by the most ex- 
peditious method in his power to the Government 
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of that other high contracting party, in order 
that such vacancy may be supplied at the earliest 
possible period. And each of the high contract- 
ing parties agrees to supply definitively, as soon 
as possible, the vacancies which may arise in the 
abovementioned courts from death, or from any 
other cause whatever. 


‘‘The undersigned Plenipotentiaries have 
agreed, in conformity with the XIth Article of 
the treaty signed by them on this day, that the 
preceding regulations shall be annexed to the 
said treaty, and considered an integral part 
thereof. 

“Done at Washington, the seventh day of 
April, in the year of our Lord, one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-two. 

“ (L.S.) Lyons. 
* (L.S.) Wim H. Sewarp.” 








Avdbertisements. 


THE AFRICAN SLAVE-TRADE AS 
IT IS. 


A Tract issued by the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, and to be had at No. 27 New 
Broad Street, E.C. 

ConTarns a full statement of the case against 
Spain, and the opinions of Viscount Palmerston 
and Karl Russell on the conduct of that Power, 
with an extract from Mr. Commissioner Craw- 
ford’s despatch to the Government, on the ability 
of the Spanish authorities to suppress the traffic. 
Price, in quantities, 1}d. per dozen. 


mon 


VISITS TO SLAVE SHIPS. 
Being a statement by George M‘Henry, formerly 
Surgeon and Superintendent of the Liberated 
African Establishment at St. Helena, of his 
official visits to Slavers brought into St. Helena 
by H. M. cruisers. 

Price, in quantities, 13d. per dozen. 


SLAVE-TRADERS IN LIVERPOOL. 
Being extracts from the Correspondence on 
the Slave-trade, setting forth the case of the 
Slaver Nightingale, fitted out at Liverpool in 
October and November 1861. 

Price, 14d. per dozen. 


SPAIN, AND THE AFRICAN SLAVE- 
TRADE. 
An Address to Spaniards, from the Committee 
of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 
The same translated into Spanish. 
Gratis, for circulation. 


In the Press, 


THE STRANDING OF THE JAMES 
TITUS SLAVE-SHIP, 
as given in the despatch of Commander Moresby 
to Rear-Admiral Sir F. Grey, in the Slave-trade 
Papers. 
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Also, in forward preparation, 


HAND-BOOK OF THE SLAVE-TRADE, 
By L, A. CHAmEROVzow. 


Shewing, in the most concise form, the Origin 

and Progress of the African Slave-trade, and 

iving a compendium of the Acts of the various 

owers who have united with Great Britain for 
its suppression. 





COLTON’S 
MAPS OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA, 


AND COMPLETE SERIES OF WAR MAPS. 
Corrected to the present time. 


Published by J. H. Cotton, 172 William Street, 
New York. 


(For more than Thirty Years the largest pub- 
lisher of Maps and Atlasses in America. 


Grv1neo the Census of 1860—Area—Exports and 
Imports— Names of the Generals of both Armies, 
and are the only Maps that shew, by three distinct 
colours, the exact boundaries of the Free, Border, 
Slave, and Seceded States. 


[Corinth and don wy | Forts Henry and 
Donelson, Forts Pillow and Randolph, and all the 
new Fortifications, are designated on these Maps. ] 


‘The present exciting struggle going on in 
America renders the possession of detailed Maps 
an absolute necessity to those who desire to 
understand the strategies of that campaign. We 
had nothing on this side of the Atlantic before 
this importation from New York calculated to 
give the faintest notion of the position of the con- 
tending Armies, and we therefore hail Colton’s 
series as an invaluable boon.”—U. S. Gazette. 


‘* The want of such Maps has long been felt in 
England.”—Daily News. 


** They give distinctly a mass of detail which 
could not be included in any ordinary Map, well 
and clearly engraved.” —Jllustrated London News. 


‘The scale on which these Maps are projected 
nas enabled the engraver to introduce many 
features unknown in other Maps.”— Standard. 


*¢ Supplying the precise information in which 
other Maps are deficient.” — Spectator. 


No. 1.—COLTON’S STEEL-PLATE MAP 
OF THE UNITED STATES ANDCANADA; 
shewing all the counties, principal towns, rail- 
ways, stations, forts, and military points. A 
very interesting and valuable Map. Size, 36 by 
42inches. Price, in sheets, 5s. In cases, 9s. 
Mounted on rollers, 10s. 
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No. 2.— COLTON’S UNITED STATES, 
MEXICO, WEST INDIES, AND CENTRAL 
AMERICA, CANADA, NEW BRUNSWICK, 
and NOVA SCOTIA; locating the forts, &c., 
extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Size, 
36 by 42 inches. Price, in sheets, 5s. In cases, 
9s. Mounted on black rollers, 10s. 


No. 3.—COLTON’S SMALL MAP OF THE 
UNITED STATES; size, 20 by 30 inches. 
Price, in sheets, 2s. 6d. In cases, 4s. 6d. On 
black rollers, 5s. 6d. 


No. 4.—COLTON’S MAP OF THE 
SOUTHERN STATES; shewing all the States 
south of latitude, 41, including the 15 Slave 
States. On a large scale, giving the census of 
1860; shewing every fort, town, railway, and 
stream; so that, for tracing the movements of 
the armies, there is nothing that’ can supply its 
place, since the smallest towns are liable to come 
into note during the progress of the War. Size, 
40 by 50 inches. Price, in sheets, 6s. In cases, 
lls. On black rollers, 14s, 


No. 5.—COLTON’S PLANS OF THE 
UNITED-STATES’ HARBOURS; being 20 
separate Plans of the principal Harbours. On 
the large scale of about 1 mile to the inch, by 
which the positions of the various fortifications 
are readily seen; also a plan of the Mississippi 
River, from Cairo to New Orleans. Size, 20 by 
33 inches. Price, in sheets, 2s. 6d. In cases, 
4s. 6d. On black rollers, 5s. 6d. 


No. 6.—COLTON’S LARGE MAP OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND THE CANADAS, 
By far the most minute and reliable Map of that 
country extant, locating every town, railway, 
station, and stream in the United States. For 
libraries, merchants, shippers, &c., this Map is 
particularly desirable; indeed, there is nothing 
to supply its place. Nine sheets, 68 by 82 
inches. Price, in sheets, 2/. 2s. In cases or on 
black roller, 32. 3s. 


Also COLTON’S ATLAS OF THE WORLD; 
with descriptions, containing 180 Steel-plate 
Maps; with 168 pages of letterpress descriptions 
—geographical, historical, and statistical. Impl. 
fol. Bound in cloth, morocco back and corners. 
Price 31. 13s. 6d. 


A new and complete Map of Canada. In 
sheets, 17. In cases, 1/. 6s. Mounted on black 
roller and varnished, 1/, 10s. 


The above Maps are all compiled from the 
official surveys, and engraved on steel in the best 
style of art; printed on the best paper, and 
neatly coloured. 


London: Bacon Aanp Co., Agents for Great 
Britain and the Continent, 100 Fleet Street. 
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